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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 

The relation existing between a teacher and a pupil, or 
between a pastor and a member of his parish, is in most cases a 
very close and tender one. There seems to be every reason why 
a similar relation should exist between the editor of a journal and 
its readers. Experience shows that in very many cases friend- 
ships spring up which prove to be most helpful. If the work 
of the editor is to be in any sense successful, there must exist a 
strong sympathy between him and his readers ; a sympathy which, 
on the one hand, will incite the editor to a better and more satis- 
factory effort, and, on the other hand, lead the reader to view 
charitably the mistakes which the editor will inevitably make. 


Does some such sympathy exist between the editorial staff of 


Tue BisiicaL Wor p and the several thousand readers who from: 
month to month are brought into contact with their work? It 
is a satisfaction to be able to make the statement that no day 
passes without producing evidence of the existence of this good 
feeling. In many different ways this evidence is presented, and 
these tokens of appreciation have served, ten thousand times, as. 
a source of encouragement in the face of what seemed to be 
insuperable difficulties. 
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We have often thought, however, that if our readers could be 
taken more fully into our confidence, greater things might be 
accomplished ;'and if, on our side, we could know more accu- 
rately the thoughts of those whom we address from month to 
month, we should be better able to prepare the message. It isa 
good saying that one’s work must be judged, at least in part, 
from the point of view of the purpose with which it is under- 
taken. We have asked ourselves not infrequently: Do the 
readers of THE BisiicaL WorLD understand the real purpose of 
those who direct its policy? or do the readers appreciate, from 
time to time, the purpose and the meaning of the policy pursued 
—for example, in a particular number or in a particular volume ? 
And we have chided ourselves that opportunity has not been 
made to explain somewhat in detail the motive which has led to 
this or that editorial action. 

The difficulty has seemed to arise from the fact that no appro- 
priate place could be found in which to enter into that familiar 
conversation with the readers of THE BispLicaAL WoRLD, the result 
of which would be to make these things more clear. And, besides, 
no convenient or satisfactory method has been suggested by the 
employment of which the readers of the journal could make 
suggestions to the editors. 

We now propose a new departure. Perhaps it might be called 
coéperative journalism. It will be our plan henceforth to state 
clearly and definitely what we have in mind from time to time, 
and to ask in reference to this or that question the advice and 
judgment of those with whom we are working. In other words, 
we wish the readers of the journal to join with us in determining, 
or at all events in executing, the editorial policy. We ask 
our friends to be as frank with us as we shall show ourselves to 
be with them. We wish their help. We believe that we can 
render better service if we may have that help. The first step 
will be to cultivate a good and fair understanding on both sides. 
Will you, the readers, join hands with us, the editors ? 

Many of our readers have been kind enough to say something, 
in one form or another, in reference to the suggestions concern- 
ing the Sunday-school work which have appeared in recent 
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numbers of THE BisticaL WorLD. Some have already observed 
that the last number, with its articles on The Book of Daniel, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, etc., was touching 
closely on the ground covered by the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. When it is seen that the present number deals 
with Ezekiel as did the last number with Daniel, and that the 
remaining numbers of this volume take up consecutively Haggai 
and Zechariah, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Malachi, our purpose will 
be understood. If the reader puts side by side with this the 
special contributions on important phases of Sunday-school work 
— for example, Methods of Conducting Sunday-school Classes ; 
the Sunday-school Ritual ; Education in Benevolence ; the Culti- 
vation of the Spirit of Worship in the Sunday School— it will 
be evident that the practical side of Sunday-school work is being 
considered as well as the more technical work of teaching. 

It is our belief that the Sunday school is an agency in which 
ten times as much should be accomplished as at present. 
Nearly every member of the editorial staff of Tue Brsricar 
Wok p is directly connected with practical Sunday-school work ; 
that is, doing work in a Sunday school. Time and thought are 
being devoted to this subject, just as one would give time and 
thought to laboratory work in chemistry or in physics; and with 
the codperation of those who have had still larger experience, 
and who have promised to assist us, we are hoping that perhaps 
some contribution, however slight, may be made to the cause 
of Sunday-school study. Tue Wor~p henceforth will 
be conducted primarily for the assistance of those who directly 
or indirectly are ¢eachers of the Bible. 

This is not a serious deviation from the policy of the past. It 
will involve, however, a more definite selection of articles, and a 
better correlation of material. The tremendous waste of energy 
now being made in connection with Sunday-school work, the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory character of the results attained as 
urged by those who are most enthusiastic, justify us, we believe, 
in turning our thought in this direction. 


There is one question which we wish to put to every 
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reader. It is one for which we beg consideration and, so far as 
it may be convenient, candid answer. Is it more helpful to have 
the bibliography published in its present form once in three 
months, the attempt being made to include everything that 
might be thought of value ? or would it be preferable, in accord- 


ance with the custom of the past, to have a more select and less . 


technical bibliography with each number of THE Bis_icaL WorRLD? 
This is a definite question, and the experience of our readers 
about this would be of great service to us. No change can be 
effected now until the next volume. Would such a change be 
recommended ? 

And now, will the reader—whoever he may be, or wherever 
he may live, whether old or young, whether professional teacher 
or preacher of the Bible — receive this letter in the spirit in 
which it has been written? Will he give us his help? If he 
will do so, we, in turn, promise him better things in the future 
than he has ever received from us in the past. 

We subscribe ourselves, 

Yours, for a better understanding of the will of 
God as it is contained in the Scriptures, 
Tue Epitors. 
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THE USE OF THE STORY IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


On every side the thought of men is turning toward teaching 
and teachers. It seems impossible to estimate the intensity of 
the interest which turns each day in this direction. 
It is an opportune question whether, in this wide- 
spread interest, the merit of the Bible, as a source of informa- 
tion on the subject of teaching, has been appreciated. 


TEACHING 


The greatest men of the world’s history have been the 
teachers of the world. They may not all have been professional 
teachers, and yet the world has called its favorites 
ISRAEL'S great, because of something which the world had 
—— learned from them. If this is true at large, it is 
TEACHERS ’ 
especially true of the great men of Bible history. 
Moses was, in a strong sense, the schoolmaster of Israel. David 
taught Israel not only how to make war, but likewise how to 
make poetry. The prophets, one and all, were teachers, and 
their highest merit lies in the fact that their teaching was ethical. 
In a still stricter sense the sages, Israel’s philosophers, were 
teachers. Jesus himself was the greatest teacher the world has 
seen, and his methods, when analyzed, will be found to be those 
with which the world today is just beginning to be acquainted. 
His disciples were pupils, and the great names of the New 
Testament Scriptures are in each and every case the names of 
teachers. 


But back of all this, and explanatory of it all, is the rela- 

tionship of God himself to that ancient nation of Israel. The 

time was when Israel, like Edom, Moab, and 

Gop TEACHER Ammon, was on the level, ethically and spiritually, 

 SRAEL of the many wandering tribes in the midst of which 

the nation had its origin. But some controlling 

factor existed in the case of Israel which did not exist in con- 


nection with the other nations. The latter have consequently 
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passed out of mind, and are no longer known even by name 
Israel, on the other hand, because of the presence of this pecu- 
liar factor, has furnished a history the most striking and the 
most significant that has been enacted upon the surface of the 
earth; a history with which we may well believe not only earth, 
but heaven, has had to do. A divine power has acted through 
Israel for the uplifting of the world at large, just as a great 
teacher’s power is communicated through that teacher’s disciples 
for the promulgation of his teaching. From its infancy asa 
nation, up through the various stages of growth, Israel was led 
and taught, until the divine teaching in its most perfect and 
complete form found expression in the life and work of the 
Great Teacher, who himself was the son of this same God, the 
God of Israel and the God of the world. Every step of this 
history shows methods of teaching and methods of guidance 
which have in them greater wisdom than human wisdom. The 
child was taken at the very moment of its birth, nay, even while 
it was still in its mother’s womb, and day by day, year by year, 
and century by century the educational work went on. The 
process is a complete one, and there is no phase of pedagogical 
work which does not find full illustration. 


It would seem, therefore, that in view of the wonderful 
character of the work accomplished —results in the way of edu- 
cation that may not possibly be computed—this 
pi ome Bible of ours might fairly be regarded as a source 
PEDAGOGY of information on teachers and teaching. Method 
in teaching must in every case be determined by 
the environment in which the teacher and his pupil find them- 
selves. No rigid method can be employed with success. In 
teaching, as perhaps in no other field of work, individualism 
must have full play. A study of the teachers whose work is 
described in the Old and New Testament Scriptures will show 
how a particular method, when adopted, has been modified to 
meet the requirements of each particular case. The wealth of 
pedagogical material to be found in the Scriptures is beyond 
computation. 
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One of many methods of which at this time special mention 
may be made is the story. The book of Daniel, considered in 
the last number of THE WoRLD, is an 
THe “8r0RY”  i}lustration of this method, but there are many 
4s A METHOD 
of Teaching Other examples of it, among which may be counted 
the wonderfully pleasing and instructive stories 
found in Genesis and Exodus, in Samuel and Kings. No form 
of teaching is used more frequently than that of the story. 
Sometimes the story appears in a long-drawn-out series, closely 
connected, as in the case of the pentateuchal stories. At other 
times it is a single story, or a group of stories gathered about a 
single character, as in the case of Jonah. 


In every case we note the almost perfect artistic form 

employed, and in this lies the greatest charm of these well-known 

stories. The significance of art, in its many appli- 

oe cations, is just beginning to be understood in 

 Sronies connection with pedagogy. Perhaps it may be 

questioned whether any considerable number of 

even the better class of teachers yet appreciate its meaning. 

The artistic form of the Old Testament stories, their simplicity, 

and their perfect transparency, explain the hold which they have 
taken upon the human heart in all centuries. 


A second point to be observed is the lack of interest shown 
in matters of a merely technical character. The story-teller 
has little care for exact dates, or, indeed, for any 
dates. His numbers are, for the most part, three 
and seven and forty, numbers of symbolical mean- 
ing. He is not always careful to indicate the correct chrono- 
logical order of events, for this accuracy would not always be 
consistent with the great purpose of the story. And, above all, he 
does not exert himself, seemingly, to furnish all the details of a 
story which might justly have been expected from the historian’s 
point of view. Much that would have been interesting and 
valuable is omitted, because, indeed, it does not bear upon the 
thought which controls the writer in the selection of his material. 


ABSENCE OF 
THE TECHNICAL 
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And, moreover, while on the one hand care is taken to elimi- 
nate everything that does not bear specifically upon the les- 
son of the story, there is no hesitation to add to the actual 
skeleton of facts the warm coloring of the writer’s own times 
and thoughts, his sympathies and his antipathies. This, indeed, 
was an essential element in the story, and this it is that distin- 
guishes the story, though it is historical, from history itself. 
For a story, in order to exert influence, and have permanency, 
must be more than a mere external narrative. It must be, at 
least in a measure, historical; but it must also be the outgrowth 
of the soul’s experience, and in every case the soul must be one 
of many similarly touched; and still further, the soul must be 
one touched in some way by the Holy Spirit itself. 


Three things, at least, deserve consideration in connection 
with the story method of teaching, especially as it is found in 
the Old Testament. 

1. The world knows no such stories for the purpose of teaching 
as those which are to be found in the Bible. Every subject which 
a teacher would desire to teach will find frequent 
and striking illustration. Human life presents no 
phase of experience which the Scripture stories have left 
untouched ; and this universality is no greater than the vivid- 
ness with which it characterizes the presentation. Much has 
been said concerning the lack of artistic development among the 
Hebrews. Painting and sculpture were forbidden, because in 
those days art in this sense could exist only in connection with 
idolatry. The artistic sense of the nation was restricted, there- 
fore, to the field of literature. On lyric and on story this 
restricted interest concentrated itself, and we may well be satis- 
fied that Israel held her artistic effort within such narrow bounds 
in view of the results which have been given to us in the form of 
lyric and story. 


UNIVERSALITY 


2. Still greater appreciation of the Old Testament story will 
come, and even greater will be the influence which it exerts, 
when it is clearly understood that it is story, rather than history. 
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We would not at this point be misunderstood. It is distinctly 
to be taught that this material to which reference has been 
made is historical. That is not the point at issue. 
The question is a merely literary one. The material 
was not given to us in the cold, technical, and rigid 
form of historical science, but rather in the warm and living 
coloring which characterizes the literary story. Its very force 
and significance lie in the fact that it is story, rather than his- 
tory; that underneath and back of the presentation lies in every 
case a controlling motive, a great thought, placed by the supreme 
divinity in the heart of him who frames and formulates the story. 
Here is to be found its strength, and likewise its beauty. 


Srory, Nor 
History 


3. From the way in which these stories are presented, from 
the study of their adaptation to the environment in which they 
had their origin, from a consideration of the points 
of relationship between the teller of the story and 
the people who received it, material may be gathered bearing 
directly on a particular method of teaching which, perhaps, 
needs greater emphasis today than it has received in more recent 
years. A nation is, after all, only an enlargement of the indi- 
vidual, and food for the nation must be, for the most part, food 
which an individual may receive. For that matter, a study of 
these stories will show that they were primarily intended for 
individuals, and that only as individuals made up the nation 
were they, in any sense, national. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC 


4. Still a fourth point may be added. Are Israel’s stories 
too religious in their form and content for modern use? It must 
be conceded that, for the most part, they are dis- 
tinctly religious in their tone and teaching. They 
reflect a personal God. Some of the earlier stories may appear 
to be grossly anthropomorphic in their representation of God. 
If so, it is because only such expressions could be understood 
clearly by a nation in the early periods of its childhood. Let 
us not forget that for this very reason children may best be 
taught of God and of man by stories of this character. The use 
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of abstract terms will utterly fail to gain the end desired. We 
must be satisfied to approach the highest ideals of thought gradu 
ally, and this may be done through the story where it cannot 
be done through what may be regarded as simplified abstrac- 
tions. 


In conclusion we urge those upon whom there has been 
placed the responsibility of giving instruction to children, or to 
young men and women, that they consider seriously the lessons 
which may be gained from a study of the form and content, the 
method and significance, of the story in Scripture. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 
By Raphael 
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EZEKIEL’S TEMPLE. 


By REv. THEO. G. SOARES, Pu.D., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


;j._. THE prophecy of Ezekiel to the exiles in Babylon 
culminates in a vision of the rebuilt temple, 
the reéstablished monarchy, and the reappor- 
tioned land. Much in the vision is manifestly 
ideal. It is a Messianic picture of the coming 
time wlren prince, priests, and people, the holy 
land and all nature, shall be redeemed for the 
service of God. 

But to the priest-prophet, who had seen 
the Solomonic temple, no Messianic future 
could be conceived without a real sanctuary. 
The vision of the temple is the promise to the 
: Jews that they shall yet rebuild the house of 
the Lord. It is not to be considered as a pattern after which 
the returned exiles should fashion the new temple. It is a 
picture of what was and shall yet be again, that Israel may look 
upon it and repent of, her sins, and highly resolve to be worthy 
to possess a sanctuary in which Jehovah may dwell among his 
people - (Ezek. 43: 10-12). Naturally the description follows, 
very generally, the pre-exilic temple with which Ezekiel had 
been familiar in his youth. There are, however, not a few 
divergencies. 

It is not difficult from the description in Ezek., chaps. 40-43, 
to determine the general plan and arrangements of the structure. 
The numbers are self-consistent throughout. Almost nothing is 
gained but the ground plan; and little is known of the eleva- 
tions. Towers, colonnades, fagades may be conjectured, but it is 
almost guesswork. In many points of detail, moreover, the 
description is quite obscure. The Hebrew text is defective, and 
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many of the architectural terms are not understood. It will not 
be profitable to enter into discussion of these details. The 


? 


TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM AFTER EZEKIEL, VIEW TAKEN FROM THE EAST SIDE 
(Restored by Ch. Chipiez) 

[Perrot and Chipiez: History of Art in Sardinia, Judea, etc., Vol. 1, Plate II] 
reader who desires to do so will find the brief notes of Davidson 
(‘Cambridge Bible”) admirable, and for fuller discussion the 
commentaries of Bertholet and Orelli. Perrot and Chipiez 
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( History of Art in Sardinia, Judea, etc., Vol. 1) have some beau- 
tiful, though rather fanciful, restorations (see preceding page). 

The unit of measurement is the cubit, specified (40:5) as 
the larger cubit. It was probably the Babylonian cubit, a hand-. 
breadth longer than that used in Solomon’s temple. It would 
be about eighteen inches. 


I, GENERAL PLAN OF THE TEMPLE (FIG. 1). 


The entire inclosure was a raised platform about 6 feet in 
height and 500 cubits square (42:16 ff.).* It was surrounded 


B 


Fic. 1. THE PLAN OF THE TEMPLE 


by a thick wall, 6 cu. through and of the same height (40:5). 
It was approached on three sides (east, north, and south) by 
seven steps (40:22, 26). These led to gateways (P), or rather 
large entrance halls, 50 cu. long, which were on a level with the 
outer court, into which they entered. 

*So LXX, and most commentators. The English version follows the Hebrew, 


but 500 reeds square, 7. ¢., 3,000 cubits square, would be an impossible expanse. 
Moreover, the individual measures sum up 500 cubits. Cf also 45:2. 
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Within was another elevated platform about 7 feet high,? 
a rectangle 350 cu. X 200 cu., touching the west wall, but dis- 
tant 150 cu. from the walls of the outer court on the other 
three sides. This inner court was approached on the three sides 
by eight steps (40:31), each leading to a gateway similar to 
those of the outer court and opposite tothem (D). These inner 
gateways, running in 50 cu., surrounded a square of 100 cu., 
the “inner court” proper (a,b,c, d), in which was the altar 
(40:47). To the west of this was another square of 100 cu., 
which was the temple area (d,c,e,f). To the west of this, 
again, a third square of 100 cu., in which was a building, whose 
uses are not specified (41:13, 14). North and south of the 
temple area, extending to the limits of the inner court (therefore 
100 X 50 cu.), were blocks of buildings assigned to the priests 
(c, g, h, e, and d, f, k, i). 

The square called above ‘the temple area” consisted of a 
vacant space 20 cu. wide on the north and south (G), between 
which was an elevated platform 105 X 60 cu.and 6 cu. in height. 
On this third terrace, so having a most imposing situation, was 
the temple structure. 


II. THE OUTER COURT. 


The outer gateways, 4o:6-16 (Fig. 2).—After mentioning 
the surrounding wall, the narrative opens with a detailed description 
of the outer gateway (40:6ff.). This was really a large covered 
entrance hall, 50X25 cu. It was approached by seven steps 
(40:22, 26), which led to a threshold (Fig.2, A), 6X10 cu. 
(40:6, 11). This led into a passageway (B), 34xX10cu. On 
either side of the passage were guard chambers, three on a 
side (C), 6 cu. sq. (vs. 7). These were for the sentries who kept 
order in the temple (1 Kings 14:28). In front of each guard 
chamber was a barrier (D), 1 cu. wide (vs. 12), and behind them 
windows (E) too narrow to permit of entrance by them to the 
court (vs. 16). Between the guard chambers were walls 5 cu. 
wide (vs. 7), also provided with narrow windows (F), by which 


? The height of these terraces can only be conjectured from the number of the 
steps. 41:8 shows that ten steps were equal to six cubits. 
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the gateway was lighted (vs. 16). Beyond the passageway lay 
another threshold (G), of the same size as the first (vs. 6), lead- 
ing into the large inner porch (H), 8X20cu.3_ The ends of the 
walls on the inner side of the porch (K), at 
the entrance to the court, were ornamented 
with palms (vs. 16). 

The pavement and chambers.— Entering the 
outer court from the gateway, it was found to 
be lined with a pavement (Fig. 1, A) extend- 
ing from the wall to a level with the gateways 
(vs. 18). Upon this pavement and against the 
wall were chambers (Fig.1,B). The number 
thirty is mentioned (vs. 17). They may have 
extended on the three sides of the court, or 
also have occupied part of the west side. = 
Perrot and Chipiez (p. 210) think they were —_— 
formed by a colonnade of pillars all round the THE OUTER 
wall, and that there were thirty on each side. — 
Both pavement and chambers were doubtless for shelter during 
storm and for the convenience of the people who spent the 
whole day in the temple. At each corner was a large apart- 
ment, 40X30 cu. (Fig. 1, C), used as a kitchen to prepare the 
sacrificial feasts for the people (46: 21-44). 


Z 


bf 


III. THE INNER COURT. 


The inner gateways, 40 :28-43.—One hundred cubits from each 
of the gateways was the corresponding gateway of the inner court 
(40:19) (Fig.1,D). They were approached by eight steps (40:31). 
They were similar to the outer gateways, except that naturally 
the large porch of the inner gateways lay at the outer end toward 
the outer court. Within this porch (probably only at the east 
gateway) were two tables on each side, on which the victims 
were slain (vs. 39). In the immediate vicinity (the location is 

3 This accepts the emendation of vs. 14 DSN for DSN and 20 for 60, according to 
the LXX. So Davidson, Orelli, Toy, Bertholet. But Plumptre, Schréder, Perrot and 
Chipiez, following the Hebrew, understand great pillars 60 cu. high and compare them 


with modern church spires. ‘These seem unlikely at the inside of each gate, especially 
of the narrow breadth of 2 cu. (vs. 9). 
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not certain) were eight other tables, four on each side (vs. 41). 
Four of these were of hewn stone, 1% cu. sq. and I cu. high, on 
which the instruments for slaughtering were kept (vs. 42). At 
least the east inner gateway had also two chambers near the 
porch, where the slaughtered animals were washed (vs. 38). On 
the walls of the porch hung the heavy hooks on which the car- 
cases were suspended (vs. 43). 

The priests’ chambers, 40: 44-47.—Against the north and 
south walls of the inner court were two chambers (Fig. 1, E), 
the former for the Zadokite priests, the latter for the inferior 
priests or Levites (vss. 44-46) .* 

The altar, 43:13-17 (Fig. 3)—Within the inner gateways 
was a square of 100 cu. (Fig. 1, a, b, c, d). It is not known 

whether this was especially marked 

off. It was “the inner court” 
D proper. In its center, a most prom- 
inent object, was the altar of burnt- 
offering (40:47) (Fig. 1, F). It 
was built of stone on a foundation 
a 8 | 18 cu. sq. (Fig. 3, A), from which 
{ A : | it rose in terraces, twice becoming 
ated narrower toward the top. The 
THE ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING foundation rose 1 cu. from the 
ground and had a narrow border or ledge a span in height 
around it (vs. 13). The next tier of the altar was a cubit narrower 
on each side and rose 2 cu. (B). Above that, again a cubit 
narrower on each side, was a tier (C) 4 cu. high (vs. 14). 
And above that, with the same contraction and the same height, 
the last tier (D). On each corner of this, the altar proper, was 
a horn (E) (vs.15). Thetop, calledthe hearth of God, was 12 
cu. sq. (vs. 16). The height of the whole, without the horns, 
was II cu. It was approached on the east by steps (vs. 17). 


IV. THE TEMPLE STRUCTURE (FIG. 4). 
West of the inner court was another square of 100 cu. 


4Again the reading of LXX (R. V. marg.) for The chambers 
could not have been for singers, as their use is immediately specified. 
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(Fig. 1, d, c, e, f), which may be designated as the temple area. 
Within it, as noted above, rose the platform, 6 cu. high, on which 
the temple structure was built. It was approached by ten steps 
(40:49. R. V. marg.). 

The porch, 40:48, 49.—The entrance to the 


temple was a porch (Fig. 4, A). Its outer wall Juuanns/ 
was § cu. thick, its entrance was 14 cu. wide, in | ZY AY 
which stood two pillars (B), corresponding to AY “ot WW. 
the Jachin and Boaz of Solomon’s temple (1 AV) yD 
Kings 7:21). The porch was 20 cu. from north Vi 7 
to south and 125 from east to west. G9 VY 
The holy place, 41:1, 2 (Fig. 4, B).— Proceed- fe 
ing westward from the porch, the entrance (C) 
into the holy place was 10 cu. wide. The wall 5B 


on each side of the entrance was 6 cu. thick, the tes. 4 
same as the side walls. The holy place itself tHe TEMPLE 
was 20 X 40 cu. a 

The most holy place, 41:3, 4 (Fig. 4, D).—The angel enters, but 
not the priest. The entrance (E) is narrower than that into the 
holy place,6 cu. The side walls of the entrance are, there- 
fore, 7 cu. long. They are 2 cu. thick. The most holy place 
is 20 cu. sq. The height of no part of the temple is given. If 
the 120 cu. of 2 Chron. 3:4 be a misreading for 20 cu., the most 
holy place may have been a perfect cube. 

The side chambers, 41: 5-11 (Fig. 4, F).—On three sides of 
the temple, 4 cu. distant at the base, were built walls parallel 
with those of the temple and 5 cu. thick (vs.g). The space 
between these and the temple served as chambers for the priests. 
There were three stories. In order to gain a rest for the floor 
of the second and third stories, the temple wall was let in at the 
two points, and upon the ledge thus formed the beams rested, 
without having to be let into the wall (vs. 6). This was a copy 
of Solomon’s arrangement, “in the outside he made rebatements 
in the wall of the house round about” (1 Kings 6:6). Asa 


5 Both these measurements are from the LXX, and are necessary to make the final 
totals. 


see 
. 

6 


6 Evidently the meaning of vs. 36. 
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consequence the upper chambers were broader than the lower. 
If the ‘‘rebatements”’ were I cu., the same as Solomon’s, then, 
the lowest chambers being 4 cu. wide (vs. 5), the next were 
5 cu. and the top 6 cu, It is not quite clear how the upper 
stories were reached (vs. 7). In Solomon’s temple it is sup- 
posed to have been by a winding stair (1 Kings 6:8). Each of 
the three chambers was divided into thirty compartments (vs. 6). 
There was, of course, no direct communication with the temple. 
Egress was had by doors on the north and south (Fig. 4, G) 
to the raised platform (H) which extended on those sides 5 cu. 
beyond the structure (vs. I1). 

Measurements of the temple area.—The temple was 100 cu. from 
east to west (vs. 13). Porch entrance, 5; porch, 12; holy place 
entrance, 6; length, 40; most holy entrance, 2; length, 20; 
west wall, 6; side chamber, 4; outer wall, 5. The platform 
must have extended in front, though not in the rear, and was 
thus probably 105 cu., but this extension would run into the 
inner court. From north to south the measurement was 60 cu. 
Margin of platform, 5; wall of chambers, 5; chamber, 4; wall 
of house, 6; breadth, 20; wall,6; chamber, 4; wall, 5; margin, 
5. This, with the vacant place, 20 cu. (Fig. 1, G), on each 
side of the temple platform, would make the 100 cu. sq. 

The inner decorations of the temple,’ 41: 156-26.—The interior 
walls of porch, holy place, and most holy were lined with wood 
as in Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 6:15). It is stated that this 
extended up to the windows (vs. 16). These windows were 
probably near the roof.2 They were not open, as was common, 
but “covered” (vs. 16), that is, probably latticed. The walls 
of the temple itself were ornamented with carved work of alter- 
nate palm trees and cherubim (vs. 18). The latter were not 
represented with four faces, but, as was necessary on a plane 
surface, with only two, the faces of the lion and the man. On 
the porch walls were only the palm trees (vs. 26), perhaps the 
cherubim being too sacred for representation there. 

7 The text is unusually uncertain in this passage, and several of the terms obscure. 
The general, meanirg is evidently as indicated. 

8 They sould nyt well have been on the first floor (Kliefoth), and were not as 
probably skylights (Hengstenberg). 
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In front of the holiest place was an altar of wood 2 cu. sq.° 
and 3 cu. high, with base and sides of wood (vss. 22, 23). It 
had raised corners, but evidently not horns. In Solomon’s 
temple it was of gold (1 Kings 
7:48). This was either the altar 
of incense or the table of shew- 
bread. The former may not 
have stood within the temple 
until a later time. 

Again, as in Solomon’s tem- 
ple (1 Kings 6:31), there were { 
doors to the holy and the most 
holy places (vs. 23). The veil 
is a later arrangement. It is not 
quite certain whether there were 
two doors to each entrance or 
only one, but each of them was 
double-leaved (vs. 24). They 
were also ornamented with 
carved cherubim and palm trees 


(vs. 25).7° 


V. THE REMAINING BUILDINGS. 
CAPITAL OF BRONZE COLUMN FROM 
The western building, 41:12, BIBLICAL DESCRIPTIONS. (Restored 


( Fig. I, H).—To the west of History of Art in Sar- 
the temple area was the third Vol. I, Plate VII] 

square of 100 cu. Immediately west of the temple platform 
was the ‘‘separate place,” 7. ¢., the open space of 20 cu. (Fig. 
1, G) similar to the open spaces to the north and south. The 
remainder of this square was occupied by a building, whose 
inner measurement was 70 X 90 cu., and whose walls were 5 cu. 
thick. The outer measurement was thus 80 X 100, which would 
exactly fill the remainder of the square. It is a little strange 
that this great structure, larger than the temple itself, should be 


9 The breadth is added in LXX. 


© The DBP (vss. 25, 26) “thick beams” (R. V.) are quite uncertain. Gesenius 
favors the epistyle. Every commentator has a conjectyre. ; 
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thus casually mentioned without any notice of its purpose. 
Hengstenberg and Schréder suppose that it was used for the 
offal and refuse of the temple. They suggest that such a large 
place would be necessary, as thousands of people spent often 
the whole day in the courts. It would be expected, however, | 
that such a building would be in the outer court. Davidson 
safely conjectures that its uses were general. 

The priests’ buildings, 42:1-14 (Fig. 1, c, g,h, e, and d, f, k, i). 
—North and south of the temple were blocks of buildings lying 
between the wall of the inner court and the “ separate place’’ of 
20 cu. around the temple platform. They are mentioned as 
having a length of 100 cu. and a breadth of 50 cu. (vs. 2). 
These, however, were not the dimensions of a solid building, for 
there was. a walk cu. broad in front of them (vs. 4). The 
length of the chambers opposite the temple (L) was 100 cu., and 
the length of those toward the outer court (M) was 50 cu. (vs. 8). 
The walk of 10 cu. must then have been between these (K). 
Occupying the vacant space, not taken by the shorter wing of 
the chambers, was a fence (N) toward the outer court (vs. 7). 
This was probably higher than the wall of the inner court, and 
was erected to screen the chambers from view. 

It is probable that these blocks of buildings were elevated 
somewhat (perhaps the one cubit of vs. 4) above the level of the 
inner court, for they were approached by an entry on the east 
side (vs.g).™ 

These buildings were divided into cells, of which, like those in 
the temple structure, there were three tiers (vs.6). The middle 
tier was narrower than that beneath, some space being used as a 
gallery or verandah, by which the cells were approached. 
The third tier again was narrower than the middle, for a similar 
reason (vss. 3, 5). The galleries of the longer and shorter 


™Schréder and Plumptre consider these buildings to have the entire size of 
100 X 50 cu. The reasons against this are given above. Most commentators arrange 
them very much as in our figure, but they put the entrance way on the north side, a 
little private stair to the outer court. To what purpose were the elaborate guarded 
gateways, if access from the outer court were thus easy ? Some such arrangement as 
indicated above seems more probable. 

2 So Orelli and Bertholet. This seems the best explanation of the somewhat 
obscure expressions. Davidson, Cornill, and others think only the third story 
was narrower. 
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blocks of buildings faced each other on the walk which ran 
between. 

These cells served a double purpose. In them the priests 
were to eat “the most holy things” (vs.13). These were the 
portion of the meal-offering that was not burned on the altar 
(Lev. 2:3, 10; 7:9, 10) and the flesh of the ordinary sin- and 
trespass-offerings (Lev. 7:6).. In these cells also the sacerdotal 
vestments were to be kept, for the priests were to change their 
garments before going out to the court of the common people 
(vs. 14). 

The priests’ kitchens, 46:19, 20 (Fig. 1, O).—The priests’ por- 
tions of the offerings would need to be cooked. Kitchens were 
provided for that purpose in the rear of the buildings just 
described. The size of these kitchens is not mentioned, and our 
sketch is only suggestive. Some think they occupied the entire 
space west of the priests’ buildings and as far as the outer wall. 
But kitchens 150 75 feet would seem to be unnecessarily 
large. 
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THE JEWS IN BABYLON. 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Tue Babylonian exile, in many respects at least, is the most 
pathetic, as well as the most significant, period of Israelitish 
history. 

There had been two principal classes before the fall of Jeru- 
salem. The first included those who had been honestly sincere 
in their devotion to the national God, Jehovah. These had been 
faithful to him under circumstances of the most trying character. 
They had seen ruin staring them in the face; they had realized 
that this must in some way be occasioned, or at least permitted, 
by their God; and yet their faith in him had not diminished. 
Jeremiah was the leader of the faithful few, and his disciples 
had stood firmly and consistently with him through the great 
catastrophe. These were they whose eyes had been opened to 
the fact that new methods were being employed by Jehovah, and 
that the development of the nation in the future was to lie along 
a line very different from that of its past history. 

The second class included, perhaps, several groups. Of these 
one group was made up of those who were utterly indifferent to 
all religious matters; another, of those who had openly and 
avowedly served other gods; still another, of those who had 
secretly devoted themselves to the worship of other gods, 
although, ostensibly, they were still adherents of Jehovah; and 
then there was a fourth group, made up of those who pretended 
to entertain a profound faith in Jehovah, the God of the nation. 
They believed, or pretended to believe, that no catastrophe was 
to be expected, because Jehovah in past years had made promises 
to his people which he would unquestionably keep— promises 
with reference to the future of Jerusalem and the position of the 


chosen people among other nations. And besides, had he not in 
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former years again and again delivered the city from what seemed 
to be an inevitable fate? It was impossible to suppose that a 
god would forsake his own people and allow his own temple 
to be destroyed. At all events, in doing such a thing the god 
would acknowledge his weakness, as compared with the gods of 
other lands. It will be seen that the members of this second class, 
to whatever group they belonged, were monolatrists, rather than 
monotheists. Indeed, the doctrine of monotheism had not yet 
entered into the real life and thought of the people as a whole. 

When the great event has happened, and the people of Jerusa- 
lem find themselves scattered in exile, the change is the greatest 
imaginable. From one point of view a greater revolution can- 
not be conceived. From another, it would seem to have been 
only a step higher in the wonderful evolution which was taking 
place. 

The faithless Jews, those who belonged to the second class 
described above, who really did not know Jehovah, though pos- 
sibly they may have imagined that they were in possession of 
such knowledge, do not experience serious difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to the new situation. It mattered not much to them 
where they lived. It mattered still less, perhaps, what god they 
might worship. In spite of the thousand years of patriarchal 
and prophetic history back of them, they had scarcely lifted 
themselves away from the habits of mind and the tendencies 
of thought, or from the pagan superstitions, of the nations 
around them. In other words, the differentiation which had 
been going on for ten centuries, the result of which was to sepa- 
rate and elevate a portion of Israel from the dense ignorance 
and the gross idolatry of the Semitic world, had not yet affected 
this, the lower portion of the Israelitish humanity. They were, 
therefore, as comfortable in Babylon as they had been in Jeru- 
salem—perhaps more comfortable. To be sure, their national 
pride had been humiliated, but it was not difficult for them 
to transfer their affection to the god who had shown himself 
superior to their own god, Jehovah. They felt, therefore, that 
no time should be lost in lamenting the past; that Jehovah had 
shown himself unworthy of their affection and worship; that 
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those who would remain faithful to a god who had thus acknowl- 
edged his own inferiority were utterly without understanding, 
and deserving of reproach. In sneering tones they would 
reproach their brethren; and so great was the hostility of their 
feeling that they did not hesitate to buffet, and even spit upon, 
those who remained faithful to the old religion in this, the hard- 
est period of its history. 

The situation of the faithful Jews, those who made up the 
first class described above, was utterly different. These pious 
ones were so constituted that they could not bring themselves 
into adjustment with the new situation. Their days were spent 
in mourning the downfall of Jerusalem and the wreck of the holy 
temple. Their faith in Jehovah was still maintained, but it was 
a faith accompanied by despair. All that was beautiful in life 
had vanished. All that was bright had become dark. To them 
the only land was the land of Palestine, but this was in the hand 
of their conquerors. The holy city, the heir of the promises of 
all the past, was in ruins. The temple, representing as it did the 
traditions of a thousand years of worship, had been destroyed. 
Every conception of the religious life was thus rudely broken, 
and as yet there had been neither time nor opportunity for the 
growth of new conceptions in the place of the old ones. - Their 
physical suffering must likewise have been great, because it was 
impossible for them to settle down into the new life. 

Every hour would be a reminder of some lost privilege. 
Every morning and every night their hearts would go back to 
the beautiful city of which only the ashes remained. It was one 
of these faithful ones who sang on his way into Babylon the 
song recorded in Ps. 137: 

By the rivers of Babylon 

There we sat down, yea, we wept, 

When we remembered Zion. 

Upon the willows in the midst thereof we hanged up our harps. 
For there they that led us captive required of us songs, 

And they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, 

Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
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Let my right hand forget her cunning. - 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not ; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy. 

The sufferings of the faithful few were intensified because of 
the attitude of their own brethren on every side of them. They 
were pained by the fact that these, their brethren, had utterly 
forsaken Jehovah. But more than this, they reviled and dis- 
honored his name; and, besides, these reprobate Jews held up to 
reproach and bitter taunt the faithful ones whose misery was 
already greater than they could bear. Their sufferings are 
described most pathetically by the writer of Ps. 22: 


But I am a worm, and no man; 

A reproach of men, and despised of the people. 

All they that see me laugh me to scorn: 

They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, 
Commit thyself unto the Lord ; let him deliver him ; 
Let him deliver him, seeing he delighteth in him. 


Be not far from me; for trouble is near ; 

For there is none to help. 

Many bulls have compassed me : 

Strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round. 
They gap upon me with their mouth, 

As a ravening and a roaring lion. 

I am poured out like water, 

And all my bones are out of joint. 

My heart is like wax; 

It is melted in the midst of my bowels. 

My strength is dried up like a potsherd ; 
And my tongue cleaveth to my jaws ; 

And thou hast brought me into the dust of death. 
For dogs have compassed me: 

The assembly of evil-doers have inclosed me, 
Like a lion, my hands and my feet. 


But the greatest agony which they were called upon to expe- 
rience was that which grew out of the apparent fact that Jehovah 
himself had really deserted them. What, after all, could be the 
explanation of this attitude of indifference and of actual hostility 
on the part of God toward his own people? Had they, the 
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faithful ones, done that for which they thus suffered? Had 
they not been loyal to him through all those last, dark days of 
Jerusalem’s history? Were they not even now holding them- 
selves aloof from Babylonian influence on every side, and like- 
wise from the entire drift of public sentiment among the Jews 
themselves? They were called upon to withstand, not only the 
opposition of the Babylonians, but that of their own brothers and 
friends. And yet, at the very time when most of all they needed 
the help of their God, Jehovah, he had seemingly absented him- 
self. It was one of these heart-broken, yet still faithful, Jews 
who poured out his soul to Jehovah in the words of Ps. 22: 


My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 

Why art thou so far from helping me, and from the words of my roaring ? 
O my God, I cry in the day-time, but thou answerest not ; 

And in the night season, and am not silent. 

But thou art holy, 

O thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel. 

Our fathers trusted in thee : 

They trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 

They cried unto thee, and were delivered : 

They trusted in thee, and were not ashamed. 


This, then, was the situation in the period of the exile. The 
picture, if once we may be able to see it in its proper perspective, 
with all its clouds and shadows, is, in spite of the overhanging 
and dense darkness, very distinct and of clearest outline. What, 
now, is its significance, as interpreted by the prophets of the 
time? The meaning is at once so striking and so far-reaching as 
to make its presentation within a short space very difficult. 
Remembering for the moment that Jeremiah had already gained 
a clear conception of the doctrine of individualism, and that his 
conception of the new influence meant a covenant henceforth 
between Jehovah and the individual, rather than between Jehovah 
and the nation; remembering also that Ezekiel had gone a step 
still farther, and had formulated the doctrine of solidarity, the 
complement of Jeremiah’s thought concerning individualism ; 
we may ask ourselves the significance found by the prophets of 
the exile and the people in what must have seemed a complete 
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revolution of life and thought. Some of these points may 
perhaps be summarized and classified briefly as follows: 

1. If the exile has come contrary to the wishes of Jehovah, 
and Babylon’s gods are stronger than the God of Israel, it means 
a sore defeat for Jehovah and a practical acknowledgment that 
he is God only of a certain territory, and that within the bounds 
even of this territory he is not all-powerful. Such a view, 
though accepted at least by the masses of Israel, could not 
approve itself to the prophets and those who still had faith in 
the prophetic message. The alternative, therefore, must be, that 
the exile was a part of Jehovah’s plan; that, after all, it was he 
who had sent them into captivity, and that he had done so 
because of failure on their part to obey his commands. The 
prophets, consequently, saw in the punishment which had thus 
come upon Israel a clear and definite punishment for faith- 
lessness. 

2. If, now, it was in accordance with Jehovah’s will that all 
this had happened, it followed that Babylon and her gods were 
instruments in his hands to accomplish his purposes. Here, 
then, was the strongest evidence that had yet been given that 
Jehovah was God, not only of Palestine, but as well of the world, 
for the greatest world-power was his humble servant. The 
opportunity to present the omnipotence of Jehovah and his 
omniscience was a most fitting one. These were doctrines which 
were eagerly grasped by those who still maintained belief in 
Jehovah’s strength. 

3. It being evident that this Jehovah was something greater 
than a national God, the greatest nations being instruments in 
his hands, it followed naturally that the world itself was the 
result of his creative power. There could be but one such God 
in the universe, and of necessity the universe must have come 
from his hands. Such a God, moreover, must be a God of 
majesty and power, and with his residence no longer simply in 
Jerusalem. A larger horizon presents itself, which perhaps as 
yet appeals to a part only even of those who were most faithful. 

4. Some explanation, however, must be found for the suffer- 
ings of those who had not sinned against Jehovah. As has been 
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seen, the greatest suffering was that of the faithful, and not that 
of the faithless, and yet the faithful had done nothing for which 
they should be punished. They were innocent, and yet sufferers. 
This was contrary to the philosophy of the past, in accordance 
with which it was generally understood that suffering could only 
be explained on the ground that the sufferer had been guilty of 
sin for which he was now being punished. The prophet, led by 
the Holy Spirit, discovers a new explanation for suffering —these 
faithful Jews are suffering vicariously. They are in Babylon, 
away from home and temple and fatherland, apparently deserted 
by God himself, enduring indescribable agony of heart and mind, 
because of the sins of others. But even more than this, they are 
suffering in order to make secure the future of Jehovah’s king- 
dom and his cause on earth. They, after all, rather than the 
nation at large, are the agency constituted by Jehovah for intro- 
ducing to the world Jehovah’s religion. They are not guilty, 
they are not suffering punishment, except as that punishment 
has been incurred by the sins of others. Their time of recom- 
pense will come, and they will receive double for all they are 
suffering. It will be their glorious privilege to open the eyes of 
the blind and to open the doors of captives; through them the 
great purpose of Jehovah, as it stands connected with world- 
history, will be accomplished. 

5. But in order that this may be realized Israel shall be 
redeemed and restored again to Palestine. The agent of this 
redemption will be Cyrus, whose power is already manifesting 
itself in the distance, and whose course is being guided by 
Jehovah himself in order that, when Babylon shall have been 
destroyed as a just punishment for her sins, Israel may be 
guided home to execute Jehovah’s will in the world at large. In 
view of the magnitude and significance of this event, the exodus, 
great as it was in Israel’s past history, will be forgotten. This 
return will be the turning-point in the history, not only of Israel, 
but of the entire world. 

6. Anew conception of God’s relationship to Israel is obtained 
from the attitude which he has sustained toward the nation in 
this great calamity. There had grown up through the centuries 
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a superstitious confidence in God’s disposition to protect the 
people and the city. It had come to be understood that Jehovah 
was pledged to Israel, and that, come whatever might, he would 
protect his people. This superstition, which doubtless seemed 
to be an exercise of great faith, involved a singular error —a 
forgetfulness of the conditional element in Jehovah’s promises 
to Israel. This conditional element was formulated very defi- 
nitely by Jeremiah, but the formulation had come too late to 
affect the mind of the people to any considerable extent. The 
great ideals of the future pictured by the prophets will be real- 
ized only if Israel will obey Jehovah’s commands and do his will. 
No obligation rests upon Jehovah, if Israel is faithless to her 
part of the agreement. The exile itself furnished, therefore, con- 
vincing evidence that Jehovah would send punishment, instead 
of blessing, even at the cost of the holy city and the holy temple. 
7. For the first time in Israel’s history it was learned that 
Jehovah could be worshiped without sacrifice and without temple. 
Preparation, in part, had been made for this new and significant 
thought when, nearly a century before, there had been promul- 
gated the book of Deuteronomy,.in which there is prohibition of 
offering sacrifices at any point except in the city of Jerusalem, 
and in connection with which all the high places were destroyed. 
The possibilities of a spiritual worship are now for the first time 
seen. Indeed, if there is to be worship of any kind, it must be 
spiritual, and the closest and holiest communion between God 
and man may be secured without external form of any kind. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF OLD JERUSALEM. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, PuH.D., 
The McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 


1. The city—It was unquestionably the temple which made 
ancient Jerusalem ‘the joy of the whole earth” (Ps. 48:2). 
The temple was the abode of Jehovah’s presence, the dwelling 
place of “the glory of God.” It was a shrine rather than a 
church, a house for Jehovah rather than a sanctuary within 
which Israel met to worship; for no Israelite ever thought of 
entering its sacred precincts except the priests and ministers 
anointed for that purpose. 

The building was small, but very magnificent. Upon it Solo- 
mon had lavished all the art and beauty of Phcenician taste 
which the wealth and resources of the Hebrew kingdom could 
purchase. Cedar wood and purple curtains, golden utensils 
within, and brazen furniture without, with various gradations of 
sanctity assigned to the different apartments, all contributed to 
make the temple of Jerusalem one of the grandest shrines of 
antiquity, the costliest synagogue of the world. Solomon was 
the great builder of the nation. Those who came after him 
did little but repair what he had completed, and complete what 
he had begun. 

The royal palace which he caused to be erected cost thirteen 
years of labor, besides many thousand talents of gold and silver. 
Within it there was an edifice called the ‘‘ House of the Forests 
of Lebanon,” so named because the roof was supported by a 
multitude of cedar pillars resembling the forests of Lebanon. 
Within it also there was a “Hall of Judgment,” to which the 
king’s subjects repaired for justice and counsel. The throne on 
which the king sat in state was overlaid with fine gold and inlaid 
with ivory (cf 1 Kings 7:7, 10; 10: 18-20). 

The fortifications of the city were strong and imposing. The 


ramparts and towers which David had begun Solomon completed, 
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inclosing not alone Zion, but the entire city within strong and 
massive walls (1 Kings 11:27, LXX). Solomon also constructed 
aqueducts and reservoirs to provide water for his capital; while, 
in the country round, near and far away, he erected military 
posts for a protection to the city against the invasions of possible 
foes. Ancient Jerusalem, accordingly, was, by situation and © 
adornment, one of the most, if not the most, beautiful and com- 
plete of oriental capitals. 

2. The city’s history —To appreciate the condition of Jerusa- 
lem’s “last days”’ it is necessary to know something of her his- 
tory. During the 350 years of ancient Jerusalem’s existence 
the city underwent many trying vicissitudes. The royal palace 
and the temple were repeatedly plundered, and the walls often 
required repair. Scarcely, indeed, had Solomon ceased to reign 
when schism rent the nation in twain, and left the little kingdom 
of Judah and its capital exposed to the merciless rivalry of the 
neighboring powers. 

First (ca. 930 B.C.) came up Shishak, king of Egypt, who 
defeated Rehoboam, and humiliated the capital by stripping it 
of its richest treasures. For gold Rehoboam substituted brass 
(1 Kings 14:25-28). Against Jehoram (ca. 845 B.C.) came 
up the Philistines and Arabians, who carried away the treasures 
found in the king’s house, together with his sons and his wives 
(2 Chron. 21:16, 17). The temporal losses were later made 
good by Joash, who also repaired the temple (2 Chron. 24:14). 
Again (ca. 780 B.C.) Jehoash, king of Israel, came up against 
Amaziah, and broke down 400 cubits of the northern wall of the 
city, capturing many treasures and receiving noble hostages 
from Amaziah as pledges of future conduct (2 Kings 14: 13, 14). 
Uzziah, however, repaired the fortifications and supplied the 
towers with engines of war (2 Chron. 26:9, 14). 

During Hezekiah’s reign (727-698 B. C.) the city suffered 
severely at the hands of Assyria. Despite Hezekiah’s good 
intentions to reform and fortify Jerusalem, Judah and its capital 
were reduced by Sennacherib to the condition of vassalage (701 
B.C.). Heavy tribute was imposed. The treasures of the city 
which Hezekiah, only a few years before, had shown so proudly 
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to the embassy of Merodach Baladan, were extorted by the 
Assyrian as conditions of peace. At that time Hezekiah even 
cut off the precious metal from the doors of the temple and 
from the pillars in order to preserve the kingdom from utter 
collapse (2 Kings 18:14-16). Jerusalem, unfortunately, was 
never afterward able to recover itself, or replace its losses. 
Manasseh did a little toward fortifying the city of David on the 
west side, and repairing the altar of the Lord, but his resources 
were comparatively limited (2 Chron. 33: 14-16). 

In 609 B.C. also Jerusalem suffered a heavy drain upon its 
treasury. Pharaoh Necho came up from Egypt against the twenty- 
three-year-old king Jehoahaz, stripped him of his royal dignity, 
set Jehoiakim upon the throne in his stead, and put the land under 
heavy tribute to Egypt (2 Kings 23:35). And long before 
Jerusalem was able to recover from this stroke, Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylon appeared before the gates of the holy city and 
forced Jehoiakim to serve him (2 Kings 24:1). Thus Judah, 
in these latter years, was like a ball tossed between the king- 
doms of Egypt and Babylonia. 

In 597 B. C. a far greater calamity overtook the Jerusalem- 
ites. The strongest of them were actually carried into captivity. 
The city was threatened with siege, but King Jehoiachin yielded 
just in time to save the capital from being stormed. Notwith- 
standing, he and his people were forced to suffer severe humilia- 
tion. Not only the king, but the princes (including Ezekiel and 
Daniel), the mighty men of valor, the craftsmen and smiths, in 
all ten thousand captives, together with most of the remaining 
treasures of the city, were carried to Babylon. The vessels of 
gold which Solomon had made were cut to pieces. Little of real 
value was left. The best of the people, the flower of the nation, 
its piety and worth, were exiled; only the weakest remained. 
Families were torn asunder, children being left behind (2 Kings 
24:10-16). The king himself languished for thirty-seven years 
in Babylonian dungeons. This was Jerusalem’s first captivity. 

3. The last days——By the “last days” we mean the period 
between the first and second deportations (597 and 586 B. C.). 
In place of Jehoiachin Nebuchadnezzar set Zedekiah upon 
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the throne—if Judah can henceforth be said to have had a 
throne. He ruled as vassal eleven years, the slave also of a 
fickle and impotent people. We know little of his sad career, 
except concerning the closing scenes of his pitiful end, when the 
curtain finally fell upon Judah’s national history. From Jere- 
miah’s writings, however, it is safe to infer that his entire reign 
was stormy and wholly undesirable. It is difficult for us who 
have never known the smart of defeat in war to realize the 
pangs of national death. The last two years of his reign were 
wretched and miserable. 

Zedekiah began to rule at the age of twenty-one. Weak and 
irresolute himself, he was by nature unfitted for his difficult task. 
Indeed, the temper of the people was such that had a strong 
man been placed at the head of state affairs, he also would 
probably have failed in attempting peacefully to govern his sub- 
jects. The cooler heads had nearly all gone into captivity in 
597. False prophets inflamed the weaklings who remained. 
The spirit of loyalty was lost. A kind of selfish individualism, 
closely akin to peasant autocracy, took its place. The people 
turned anarchists, and rebelled. The cruelty of Nebuchadnezzar 
exasperated them. Judgment was dethroned, and reason no 
longer consulted. The people thought only of revenge. They 
welcomed every rumor of revolt on the part of Babylon’s vassal 
states with greatest enthusiasm. They never ceased clamoring 
for Zedekiah to rebel also. The nation was like two baskets of 
figs—one of which was good and the other bad— the good 
having gone into captivity, the bad being left behind (cf Jer., 
chap. 24). Zedekiah at last yielded and renounced allegiance to 
the great king of the East. This was Judah’s fatal blunder. The 
end was imminent. 

4. The siege and fall.—The account of the siege and fall 
of Jerusalem is contained in 2 Kings, chap. 25, and Jer., 
chap. 52; but valuable information is also obtained from the 
book of Lamentations. The siege lasted one and a half years, 
or from January, 587, to July, 586. Nebuchadnezzar took up his 
headquarters at Riblah in north Lebanon. From there he dis- 
patched his army to operate in the south. Vigorous measures 
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of defense were planned by Zedekiah (Jer. 33:4) before the 
army of Nebuchadnezzar arrived. At length, however, the 
city is invested. Jerusalem’s inhabitants are filled with terror 
and consternation. The citizens of the country flee from the 
invading enemy in every direction. Zedekiah anxiously looks. 
to Egypt for help (Lam. 4:17). Meanwhile, Jerusalem’s. war- 
riors resist to the uttermost. The walls are strong, and, 
accordingly, the Babylonians fail in securing an entrance. A 
considerable period of time passes, and still Egypt fails to come 
to their rescue. The siege is pressed with greatest vigor. 
Hope in Jerusalem is about to yield to despair, when the long- 
looked-for help from Egypt arrives. Pharaoh Hophra is seen 
approaching. Universal shouts go up. The people are more 
than jubilant. The army of Nebuchadnezzar is forced to raise 
the siege. The joys of Jerusalem are unbounded. They con- 
sider the crisis over. The gates are opened, and people again 
pass in and out as of old. Judah’s refugees repair to the capital 
for safety. The Egyptians and Babylonians have engaged in 
battle (Ezek. 30: 20-26). 

One man in Jerusalem, however, does not rejoice. It is the 
prophet Jeremiah. He alone sees the inevitable issue of events. 
He knows full well that the enemy will presently return and 
renew the siege. He warns his fellow-citizens, but is only 
laughed to scorn, and threatened with violence if he does not 
keep silence. Still, with raised voice, he protests that, though 
the Egyptians should smite the entire army of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and there remained but wounded men among them, yet should 
they rise up every man in his tent and burn the city with fire 
(Jer. 37:10). And he was right, for the Egyptians were soon 
routed, and the siege was resumed. 

A sad story remains to be related. The resumption of the 
siege was so sudden and unexpected that little or no extra 
preparation had been made. A new enemy, accordingly, soon 
appeared—want! Famine confronted the prisoners of the capi- 
tal. The granaries were gradually exhausted. At first only the 
poor, but later the middle and upper classes also began to realize 
that supplies were low. Faces became so emaciated that they 
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could no longer be recognized (Lam. 4:8; 5:10). Priests and 
elders gave up the ghost in the city (Lam. 1:19). Babes died 
upon their mothers’ bosoms (Lam. 2:11, 12, 19). Tender- 
hearted parents, forced through starvation, soddened their own 
offspring (Lam. 4:10; 2:20). People sat in despair, wishing 
for death. Strong men became frenzied, and wandered about 
the city to murder and destroy (Lam. 4:14). Jeremiah’s 
policy, to surrender and live, is still contemned ; he himself is 
thrown into a dungeon, where he is kept prisoner till Jerusalem 
is captured ; yet Jeremiah is by far the truest patriot the nation 
has left. He remains loyal to Jehovah—the central figure of 
Jerusalem’s end. As Kittel remarks, he is “ the bright evening 
sun which with its golden beams sheds a glory over Judah as it 
sinks into the night.’’* 

The city had been invested on the tenth day of the tenth 
month of Zedekiah’s ninth year, and on the ninth day of the 
fourth month of his eleventh year the Babylonians broke through 
the wall and entered the city (2 Kings 25:1-4). Panic seized 
the more than half-starved inhabitants who survived when they 
beheld their fate. Jerusalem’s warriors, however, succeeded in 
escaping by way of the king’s garden. The king himself, with 
a guard, makes a sortie by night in the direction of Jericho, but 
is pursued by Chaldeans and overtaken in the plain. He is 
carried to Riblah to Nebuchadnezzar. There they pronounce 
judgment upon him, slay his sons in his presence, make blind 
his eyes, bind him in fetters of brass, and carry him to Babylon. 
The city is given over for a month to the plundering troop of 
the enemy. Nebuzaradan is commissioned to burn the temple 
and the palace, and raze the fortifications to the ground. He 
fulfils his master’s commands. The temple is burned, and the 
walls are thrown down. The few remaining treasures of the 
city, the brazen pillars and the sea of brass, are taken away (2 
Kings 25:8-13). The surviving inhabitants are made prisoners 
of war, and carried to Babylon. Only the very poorest of the 
city are left to dress the vineyards and cultivate the fields. The 
chief priest, Seraiah, and the second priest, Zephaniah, and other 
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officers of the temple are brought to Nebuchadnezzar, and there 
executed in his presence, in the land of Hamath. The total 
number of those deported is stated in Jer. 52: 28-30 to have 
been 4,600; but, inasmuch as this passage is omitted from the 
Septuagint version, it is not of absolute authority. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s mission, however, was complete. The city was wholly 
destroyed. The temple was made utterly desolate. Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Micah the prophet who predicted 
150 years before: ‘Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed 
as a field and Jerusalem shall become heap, and the mountain of 
the house as the high places of the forest”’ (Mic. 3:12). 

Over in Babylon the anxiety of those already in exile con- 
cerning the fate of Jerusalem was most intense. The prophet 
Ezekiel, whose mission it was to comfort and pacify his brethren, 
received the most remarkable revelations concerning the final 
catastrophe. He saw the “glory of God,” in a succession of 
visions, gradually departing from the temple and quitting the 
city. 

First he beheld it in the temple, outraged by the abomina- 
tions which were committed in its very presence (Ezek. 8 : 4-18). 
Next he saw it leaving its accustomed place in the holy of holies: 
“Then the glory of the Lord went up from the cherub, and 
stood over the threshold of the house: and the house was filled 
with the cloud, and the court was full of the brightness of the 
Lord’s glory” (Ezek. 10: 4; cf 9:3). Finally he saw it depart- 
ing from the sanctuary altogether, abandoning the polluted place 
to the enemy, as being fit only for destruction: ‘‘ Then did the 
cherubim lift up their wings and the wheels beside them: and 
the glory of the God of Israel was over them above. And the 
glory of the Lord went up from the midst of the city, and stood 
upon the mountain which is on the east side of the city” (Ezek. 
11: 22, 23). 

Thus departed the glory of Jehovah from the temple, and 
with it perished the ancient city of Jerusalem. 


METHODS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


By ERNEST D. BuRTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


In Sunday-school teaching, as in all intelligent self-directed 
work, method is subordinate to purpose. But it by no means 
follows that method is unimportant. A good method consists 
simply in such an adjustment of means to the existing conditions 
as is conducive to the attainment of the end in view. If the 
end is important, such adjustment is inferior in importance only 
to the end itself. Method, we have said, using the term generi- 
cally. But it would be more exact to speak of methods in Sunday- 
school teaching. For the pupils of our Sunday schools cover so 
wide a range of age and intelligence, and the study of the Bible 
itself includes so many different specific kinds of study, that it is 
highly improbable that the same method is equally adapted to all 
classes and all subjects. Nor is it good pedagogy to leave the 
choice of method to chance or the mere instinct of the teacher. 
A “natural teacher” will accomplish much by any method, and 
will to a certain extent instinctively adjust his method to the par- 
ticular problem presented by a given lesson anda given class. But 
not all teachers are ‘“‘natural teachers,” and even for those that 
are such, instinctive, unreflecting adjustment of means to end can 
hardly do the work of reflection and intelligence. Sunday-school 
teaching is a work of too much importance to be done with any 
less than the most intelligent possible adjustment of methods to 
existing conditions and ends in view. 

What, then, are the possible methods of Sunday-school teach- 
ing? Leaving out of account for the present the very youngest 
scholars, those who cannot yet read or write, we may name four 
methods which singly or in combination may be employed in 
Sunday-school teaching: the recitation method, the conversation 
method, the lecture method, the seminar method. 
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The recitation method presupposes the assignment of specific 
tasks and the report of the pupil upon those tasks, either orally 
or in writing. It naturally implies a text-book or something 
equivalent to it. Such a text-book may be the Bible itself, por- 
tions of which are committed to memory and recited in the class. 
It may be a “lesson quarterly’ containing questions to be studied 
at home and answered in class. It may be some book on bibli- 
cal history or biblical teaching in which the content of the 
Bible is presented ina form for study and recitation. Recitation 
may be oral or written, or partly one and partly the other. The 
central aim, intellectually speaking, of the recitation method is 
to induce the pupil to study the lesson before coming to the class, 
and the chief use of the lesson-hour, again speaking from the 
intellectual point of view, and ignoring, though by no means 
undervaluing, the spiritual and religious aim which is dominant 
in the whole process, is to hear the pupils’ answers, approving 
those that are right and correcting those that are wrong. The 
work of instruction, in the exact sense of the word, is reduced to 
a minimum by such a method strictly applied. The teacher is 
not so much an instructor as a quiz-master, though by no means 
necessarily in an offensive sense of the term. His duty is not so 
much to teach the pupil as to see that the pupil learns what is set 
him to learn. The great advantage of such a method is that, 
given a good text-book and a faithful application of the method, 
the pupil is sure to get some real and valuable information, 
some weekly addition to his store of biblical knowledge. Nor is 
the function of the teacher a menial one. To induce the pupil 
to study, so to conduct the lesson-hour that he will be interested 
and ambitious to prepare his lesson beforehand, and that the reci- 
tation of it will be interesting and illuminating, setting the facts 
in clearer light and impressing them more deeply on his mind — 
all this is work which is much above the menial level, and may 
tax to the utmost the ingenuity and ability of even a bright and 
earnest teacher. 

The chief dangers of such a method are two. On the one side 
there is the danger of a rigid, mechanical, unsympathetic way 
of employing it. A Sunday-school teacher — the same danger 
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exists in the teaching of arithmetic and geography — who 
comes to his work with no knowledge of the subject beyond 
that contained in the specific lesson assigned in the text-book, 
who has no insight and no outlook, may indeed put the ques- 
tions set down to be answered, or call for a recitation of the 
matter assigned to be learned, but he can never be a true teacher. 
No amount of strictness in enforcing set tasks can supply the 
place of enthusiastic interest in the subject and the pupils. 
Such interest and enthusiasm are especially needful in Sunday- 
school teaching, where the things taught depend so much for 
their effectiveness on the spirit in which they are taught, and 
where even the retention of the pupil in the school is often 
dependent, not on parental authority, but on the maintenance of 
his interest in his work. 

But an even greater danger, and one which is much oftener 
realized in experience, is that the recitation method shall prove 
ineffective through a lax and unskilful use of it. In multitudes 
of classes in which this method is supposed to be employed, the 
class being supplied with a text-book and the text-book itself 
being constructed for this method and for no other, there is 
scarcely a pretense of real study beforehand, or of real recita- 
tion in the class. The teacher does not expect the pupil to 
prepare the lesson beforehand; and the pupil does not disap- 
point the teacher’s expectation. If the lesson calls for written 
answers, the teacher neither has such answers read in the class 
nor examines them afterward. If there are questions. to be 
answered orally, these are read off to the class in general, not 
addressed to any particular pupil; they are answered by the 
one or two pupils in the class whose general biblical knowl- 
edge enables them to make an extempore reply, and the exer- 
cise closes with a few earnest remarks of a religious purpose, 
the force of which is largely lost because they have no root or 
basis in the questioning and answering that have preceded, and 
there has been no preparation of the soil of the mind to receive 
spiritual truth. Anything much more profitless than this, more 
calculated to discourage study and to give to the pupils a 
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distaste for the Sunday school, for the study of the Bible, and 
for the Bible itself, it would be hard to devise. 

The fault, however, lies in both these cases not chiefly in the 
method, but in the unskilful or negligent employment of it. 
The recitation method, either alone or as the chief element of a 
combination of methods, is the best yet devised for pupils 
between the ages of eight and sixteen. What is needed is intel- 
ligence, enthusiasm, conscientiousness in the employment of it. 

The distinctive characteristic of the conversation method is 
that it substitutes extempore questioning and discussion for the 
assigned tasks. Instead of finding out what the pupil has already 
learned, the teacher sets him to thinking and studying on the 
spot, leads him by a Socratic process of questioning to perceive 
the facts, and to see the truth in the lesson as he could not have 


seen it beforehand. The teacher in this case ¢eaches, not simply: 


hears the pupil recite. 

In the hands of a skilful teacher this method can be made 
both very attractive and very instructive, even for a class which 
has not studied the lesson at all beforehand. But this very fact 
suggests one of the dangers of such a method. Because it can 
be used without previous study on the part of the class, because 
it is more interesting than the hearing of recitations, there is a 
constant tendency on the part of the pupils to neglect preparation, 
and on the part of the teacher to allow them to doso. And 
when this danger is actually realized, it easily opens the door for 
another, viz., the degeneration from real Socratic instruction into 
mere desultory conversation. The lack of preparation on the 
part of the pupil makes impossible the best kind of teaching. 
The teacher is first compelled and then contented to move on 
the mere surface of the matter, and the method, at first resorted 
to in order to make the exercise more interesting than a recita- 
tion, ends by being more dull and more unprofitable than the 
most rigid kind of reciting. Almost any person. of wide obser- 
vation in Sunday-school work must have seen illustrations of 
precisely these results. 

The way of escape from these dangers of the conversation 
method is obvious. It ought never to be used singly and 
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alone, save for a class of adults, who for some reason cannot 
be induced to study the lesson beforehand. In such a case a 
skilful teacher can compel his pupils to study with him for 
the hour of the class-meeting, though they will not do it 
beforehand, and may, by constant watchfulness, keep the work 
from degenerating into desultory discussion of unimportant or 
irrelevant matters. But for a class made up of pupils capable of 
being induced to study beforehand, the conversation method 
should always be accompanied by some elements of the recita- 
tion method. The pupil should have definite work to do before- 
hand and should be given an opportunity to show that he has 
done it. This may be accomplished in various ways. The 
simplest way, and perhaps the poorest, is to divide the hour, 
spending a part of it in recitation, a part in discussion. Another 
method which a skilful teacher may use is in the course of dis- 
cussion to test the pupil’s preparation and thus stimulate him 
always to come prepared. Still another way, of which much 
more use might be made than is usually the case, is to assign 
certain questions beforehand to be answered in writing. In this 
case it is indispensable that the teacher should read these answers, 
and hand them back with suggestions and corrections to the pupil. 

These and other means which will suggest themselves to 
ingenious teachers may be employed to stimulate and guide the 
pupil in his study outside the class-hour, and so to prevent the 
intellectual and moral degeneration of the class-work. 

What has been said sufficiently indicates that neither the 
recitation method nor the conversation method is satisfactory 
alone, but each requires complementing by the other, and that 
neither method alone, nor both methods together, can be success- 
fully employed without common sense, industry, ingenuity, and 
sympathy on the part of the teacher. 


(To be continued in the next issue.) 


THE MESSAGES OF EZEKIEL TO THE HUMAN 
HEART. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD L. Curtis, D.D., 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


EZEKIEL was a seer. God spoke often to him through 
visions. He received his commission as a prophet through an elabo- 
rate and, from an artistic point of view, almost grotesque apoca- 
lypse of cherubim. He preached repeatedly through symbols. 
He delighted in allegory and weird mythology. He empha- 
sized ritual and ceremony, and gave an elaborate program for the 
outward form of Israel’s religious life. He was a priest and 
exhibits the tendencies of a solitary theologian. His writings 
thus are often obscure, dull, and uninteresting from repetition 
and a suppression of the human element and of pictures of real 
life. God is introduced working almost mechanically in his 
visions of the future. Yet, in spite of these facts Ezekiel speaks 
powerfully to man, and I have been asked by the editors of the 
BriBLicaL WoRLD to give his messages to the human heart. 

The first of these messages is found in Ezekiel’s conception 
of God, which is grand and thrilling. In the wonderful vision 
of the cherubim’ the divine transcendence is clearly emphasized. 
We behold an omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent being, of 
inexpressible majesty and glory. We are lifted into an inspiring 
realm of metaphysical thought, finely expressed, for example, in 
“‘Faber’s Hymns of God and the Most Holy Trinity”: 


Timeless, spaceless, single, lonely, 
Yet sublime Three, 

Thou art grandly, always, only 
God in unity! 

Lone in grandeur, lone in glory, 

Who shall tell thy wondrous story, 
Awful Trinity ? 


"Chap. I. 
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Speechless, without beginning, 
Sun that never rose, 
Vast, adorable, and winning, 
Day that hath no close ! 
Bliss from thine own glory tasting, 
Ever-living, everlasting, 
Life that never grows ! 

These thoughts we need. It is a fashion now to decry them 
as useless imaginings, mere verbal expressions, adding nothing 
to our knowledge. They are, however, a help to a real under- 
standing pf God. They make an appeal to our religious 
nature, and Ezekiel has given them, under Old Testament limi- 
tations, in his complex description of the cherubim. The 
prophet then advances the great truth that “Jehovah in all his 
action is self-centered, the supreme motive of all his dealings 
with men, whether in mercy or in judgment, being the manifes- 
tation of his own Godhead,” This is expressed in the oft-repeated 
phrase: “And ye shall know that I am the Lord.’’? All of 
Jehovah’s acts are for his name’s sake. In the glorious _prom- 
ise of the future he says: “I work not for your sake, O house of 
Israel, but for mine holy name.”3 The Creator is thus exalted 
above the creature; the first, primary end of all divine action is 
in God himself. The manifestation of his name or his glory is 
the object sought. This doctrine may be made repellent, as 
though God were selfish, but in the light of the divine character 
it becomes our greatest joy and consolation. It is far better for — 
man that he should be dealt with for the sake of God, for the 
sake of the manifestation of the divine wisdom and love in which 
the divine glory consists, than for the sake of any good that may 
be foundin him. This fact Ezekiel apparently felt very strongly, 
and he justifies the position by touching pictures of divine 
love and compassion. The background of these pictures is the 
sin and apostasy of Israel. No previous prophet equals him in 
his delineation of the sinfulness of the chosen people. The 
earlier prophets saw in the beginnings of Israel a golden age of 
communion with Jehovah. Ezekiel saw nothing good in their 
entire past. From the first and all through their history they 
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had been a perverse and ungrateful people, yet they were to be 
saved. After the judgment through which they were passing 
would come the divine redemption. These facts are reiterated 
in many discourses, but are especially brought out in the beau- 
tiful allegory of the abandoned babe, taken, nourished, reared, 
and wedded by its benefactor. Here the love of Jehovah espe- 
cially shines forth. Israel had had nothing in the past to recom- 
mend her, and yet Jehovah had entered into covenant with her, 
lavished favors upon her, making her his bride. She, however, 
played the harlot, and, though the judgment of an adultress must 
be inflicted upon her, yet in the end a new and everlasting cove- 
nant is to be made, and she is to be forgiven for all that she has 
done.* 

Ezekiel thus repeats, deepens, and intensifies the story of 
love given by Hosea, since Israel’s sin is not only the infidelity 
of an unfaithful wife, but with this infidelity the base ingratitude 
of an unfilial foster-child; yet all this heinousness is forgiven 
through the gracious purpose of Jehovah for his own glory. 
Another picture of divine love is seen in the appearance of 
Jehovah as the good shepherd restoring Israel unto himself. 
‘For thus saith the Lord God: Behold! I myself, even I, will 
search for my sheep and will seek them out. As a shepherd 
seeketh out his flock in the day that he is among his sheep that 
are scattered abroad, so will I seek out my sheep; and I will 
deliver them out of all places whither they have been scattered 
in the cloudy and dark day.” “I will seek that which was lost, 
and will bring again that which was driven away, and will bind 
up that which was broken, and will strengthen that which was 
sick.”’ Thus the love of God is wondrously taught by Ezekiel. 

No prophet also equals him in his message of hope. Through 
divine grace the dead may live. This appears in the vision of 
the valley of dry bones. While primarily concerned with a 
national resurrection, this vision shows that, however past redemp- 
tion a man may seem from a human point of view, yet God, by 
his gracious spirit, can still save. His sovereign grace is irre- 
sistible. I know of nothing equal to this to comfort a father 
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or a mother in reference to the ultimate reclamation of a way- 
ward child. This same blessed hope of final salvation is sug- 
gested even more clearly in Ezekiel’s promise of the restoration 
of “Sodom and her daughters.” These cities of the plain in the 
Old Testament are not only examples of those most deserving 
divine judgment for their wickedness, but also of those who have 
incurred such judgment and have been utterly destroyed; and 
yet Ezekiel predicts their restoration along with that of Israel.”’7 
This proclaims a purpose of divine salvation reaching unto the 
uttermost. 
“Ah! grace into unlikeliest hearts, 

It is thy boast to come, 

The glory of thy light to find 

In darkest spots a home.” 


Christ not improbably had in mind this reference to Sodom 
when he stated that it would be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom than Capernaum in the day of judgment.® 
These restorations are accomplished directly by God. He 
causes breath to enter the dry bones and clothes them with flesh. 
A complete change of nature is also wrought through him, for 
he says: “A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will 
I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh, and I will put 
my spirit within you and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments and do them; and ye shall dwell . 
in the land that I gave to your fathers, and ye shall be my peo- 
ple and I will be your God.” Thus Ezekiel teaches that all 
future redemption is a divine act. The sinner cannot save him- 
self. God is the author of his salvation. This is a truth recog- 
nized by the heathen. Plato puts it in the mouth of Socrates, who, 
in reply to the assertion of Alcibiades that one may avoid the 
inordinate motions of his own mind by his own will, said: ‘Thou 
speakest not rightly, say if God will.” Seneca says: “ Our cor- 
rupt nature has drunk in such deep draughts of iniquity, which 
are so far incorporated in its bowels that you cannot remove it 
save by tearing them out.” And he also says: ‘‘ No man is able 


716: 53 ff. 8 Matt. 11: 24. 9 36: 26-28. 
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to clear himself; let someone give him a hand; let someone 
lead him out.” Ovid joins in the same confession: “If I could 
I would be more sane. But some unknown force drags me against 
my will. Desire draws me one way, conviction another. I see 
the better and approve. The worse I follow.’ Paul and Ezekiel 
also are strikingly alike in their teachings. ‘The same concep- 
tions and the same order belong to both: forgiveness, regenera- 
tion, a new heart and spirit, the spirit of God as the ruling power 
in the new life, and the issue of this the keeping of the require- 
ments of God’s law.’’™ 

Such is the wonderful gospel of Ezekiel. God forgives, 
regenerates, and maintains the people in their new life with him. 
But, while Ezekiel thus magnifies the divine part in salvation, 
he lays not less stress upon the human. He thinks of no indi- 
vidual being saved without individual eftort, and no prophet 
enforces more strongly the doctrine of human responsibility. 
This is his second great message. Man’s destiny is determined 
by himself; if he is lost, it is his own fault. This truth the 
prophet approaches from the side of divine judgment and to 
justify the ways of God to man. He repudiates the teaching 
that man is condemned for any sins but his own, and declares 
that whenever the wicked shall forsake his evil ways he shall 
_ live and not die." The iniquity of a father shall not condemn a 
son, neither shall a father’s righteousness save a child. Every- 
one shall be judged according to his own ways. Thus the free- 
dom of the human will is emphasized, and the prophet who 
represents the new heart as a gift of God likewise proclaims: 
“Return ye, and turn yourselves from all your transgressions, 
wherein ye have transgressed ; and make you a new heart and 
a new spirit ; for why will ye die, O house of Israel? For I} 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord 
God; wherefore turn yourselves and live.’’’3 Man also is 
responsible not only for his own fate, but may likewise be 
responsible for the fate of others. This fact appears in the 

10 These references to classical authors are from BUSHNELL’s Vature and the Super- 
natural (New York, 1859), pp. 243 f. 

**Davipson’s Commentary on Ezekiel, p. 266. ™Chap. 18. 1318: 30-32. 
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discourse concerning the watchman, of whom, if he fail to warn 
the people, the blood of those who perish will be required. 
This teaching of Ezekiel is usually applied, most properly, to 
ministers of the gospel. There is no more heart-searching and 
fundamental charge to the ministry of Christ than Ezek. 33: 1-9. 
“What is called the preaching to the age may be a very poor 
and empty thing if it is forgotten that the age is made up of 
individuals each of whom has a soul to save or lose. What 
shall it profit a man if a preacher teaches him how to win the 
whole world and lose his own life? It is fashionable to hold up 
the prophets of Israel as models of all that a Christian minister 
ought to be. If that is true, prophecy must be at least allowed 
to speak its whole lesson, and amongst other elements Ezekiel’s 
consciousness of responsibility for the individual life must receive 
due recognition.”** But this responsibility is not confined to 
Christian ministers. It belongs not less to parents, to teachers, 
to brothers and sisters; indeed to all men. Every man has an 
influence upon which the eternal destiny of some individual may 
depend. In some degree each one of us is responsible for the 
fate of a brother-man. 

To Ezekiel’s feeling of human responsibility we may attribute 
the closing visions of his book. Chaps. 40-48 contain probably 
a program for a new constitution for Israel. In spite of the 
prophet’s assurance that Jehovah would give his people a new 
heart, enabling them to keep his judgments and do them, he 
still evidently felt very strongly the necessity of an institutional 
life whereby the people might be kept in the way of holiness. 
Such concern may appear paradoxical in view of their inward 
transformation. But it illustrates rather the breadth of vision of 
the prophet. Although redemption was a gift of God, although 
Israel was to stand forever secure, the hosts of Gog and Magog 
not being able to prevail against her, yet this future demanded 
on Israel's part a reconstructed system of worship and of civil 
life which should guard against the mistakes and sins of the 
past. Jehovah, although loving, gracious, and forgiving, was 
not a God to be worshiped and reverenced with carelessness and 


4 The Book of Ezekiel, by REV. JOHN SKINNER, M.A. (New York, 1895), pp. 302 ff. 
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unconcern. Great stress, therefore, was laid by the prophet upon 
form and ceremony. The history of Judaism shows that, while 
this tendency was providential and preserved the Jewish church 
during the troublous centuries from the restoration to the 
advent of Christ, yet it led in the end to a decay of spiritual 
worship. In spite, however, of this fact, we must recognize the 
great truth taught by the prophet in his scheme for the future, 
that a regenerated life, whether of an individual or a nation, 
must find expression in institutional forms. 

Ezekiel gives thus two great messages for the human heart. 
The first is that the infinite God will accomplish for his own 
glory the salvation of man; the second, that man’s salvation 
depends upon his turning unto God. Do these messages appear 
contradictory ? They were not to the prophet and are not in 
human experience. The heart of man receives and rejoices in 
them both. 
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‘The Enternational Sunday-School Lessons.’ 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. 
AUGUST 6. THE NEW HEART, EZEK. 36: 25-36. 


1. The prophet Ezekiel—The most interesting figure of the earlier 
period of the exile is Ezekiel. Descended from a priestly family, and 
probably for some years in actual service in the temple at Jerusalem, 
he had been carried away at the time of the first deportation in 597 
B. C., and spent the remainder of his life among the scattered exiles 
in Babylonia. His home was with one of the colonies at Tel Abib, 
“corn-hill,” on the Chebar, probably one of the canals of the prov- 
ince. In 592 B. C., five years later, he received his prophetic call, and 
from that time discharged toward his exiled countrymen the duties of 
a pastor, or “shepherd,” to use his favorite word. For this task he was 
peculiarly fitted. To the priestly experience of his earlier life he 
added the temper and enthusiasm of a prophet. To such an extent 
are the characteristics of Jeremiah’s teaching embodied in his utter- 
ances that one is tempted to believe he must have listened in Jerusalem 
to the preaching of that notable prophet, the embodiment of the deu- 
teronomic covenant, and the great reformation under Josiah. At all 
events, Ezekiel performed for the expatriated Jews in Babylonia the 
service which his older contemporary rendered the remnant in Judea, 
before he was carried away by the refugees to Egypt. 

2. The book of Ezekiel——With a continuity and order which char- 
acterize none of the other long prophetic books, this volume preserves 
the record of Ezekiel’s pastoral activity for a quarter of a century. 
The first section (chaps. 1-24) includes the utterances of the period 
preceding the fall of Jerusalem. After the first deportation, in which 
King Jehoiachin was removed to Babylon, and in which Ezekiel him- 
self was exiled, it was the well-nigh universal expectation, both of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and of the Jews who had been deported, that 
all the banished would soon be restored. Against this false hope both 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel protested, the one in Jerusalem, the other in 
Babylonia. It was the message of both prophets that still further 
chastisements must fall on the nation for its sin. Such is the tone of 


*The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 
which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable only 
in so far as it is an aid to their use. 
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these chapters, and, as may be imagined, their message was received 
with incredulity and disfavor, even approaching personal violence. 
From the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. till the news reached the 
prophet (33:21), he seems to have kept silence on the condition and 
prospects of the people, and to have used the time in the arrangement 
of the oracles against the nations (chaps. 25-32). After the fugitive 
from Jerusalem announced its fall, Ezekiel devoted himself to the 
task of restoring confidence and kindling hope in the hearts of his 
countrymen, to whom the dreadful news had come as a shock almost 
too great to bear. Chaps. 33-39 contain assurances of the redemption 
and restitution of the people to their ancestral home, and in chaps. 
40-48 there is presented the vision of an ideal theocracy with its recon- 
structed temple. 


3. Defiance and promise.— In the third section of the book (chaps. 
23-39) are contained certain pictures of the restored nationality. The 
first of these (chap. 34) contrasts the former unworthy rulers (“shep- 
herds”) of the people with the future ideal monarchy. The second 
(chaps. 35, 36) declares that Israel’s hereditary enemies shall be pun- 
ished, and the sacred land shall be fertile, purified, and an eternal pos- 
session for Israel. ‘The third (chap. 37) describes the reawakening of 
the nation to life. From the second of these pictures the present 
study is taken. The Edomites were the most savage and relentless of 
the enemies of Judah in the day of its distress. ‘The short prophecy 
of Obadiah describes the wild joy with which these neighbors beheld 
the downfall of the city. Among the mournful strains of the exiles in 
Babylon is heard the cry for vengeance upon Edom (Ps. 137:7), and 
even with the hope of a Messianic king is mingled the glad vision of 
his arrival drenched in the blood of Edom (Isa. 63:1-6). It is the 
assurance of such a retribution upon these foes that Ezekiel brings to 
the exiles to persuade them that there is yet a future for their race 
(chap. 35). ‘Che Edomites had claimed the holy land as their posses- 
sion (35:10; 36:2). But the message of God is sent to the land that 
it shall be swept clean of the oppressor, it shall be given unusual rich- 
ness and fertility, and shall be once more inhabited as in the olden days 
(36:1-15). It was not because Jehovah was unable to protect his land, 
but because the people themselves had defiled it with their evil deeds 
and idolatries, that he scattered them among foreign nations as exiles 
(36:16-19). But even in other lands they still represented Jehovah 
in some sense, and therefore for his own sake — not because they have 
merited his love, but because his honor and dignity demand it— he 
will restore them. 


4. Cleansing and renewal.— The people in Babylonia were living 
among heathen influences. They were therefore looked upon as hav- 
ing contracted defilement. A special purgation must be made before 
they could be fit to dwell in the purified land. Jehovah, says the 
prophet, will sprinkle them with cleansing water. By this figure 
reference is made to the custom of sprinkling with a purifying water 
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those who contracted unusual defilement (see Numb. 19 : 9-18). Their 
impurities included moral shortcomings and idolatry. But the root 
of their trouble had been their stubbornness. They had obstinately 
refused to listen to the divine warnings presented by the prophets. 
What they most needed was a new heart and spirit, the former denoting 
disposition, nature; the latter, purpose, will. The stone which they 
had in place of a heart should be removed, and a new nature and pur- 
pose should be given them. In such a renewed nature the divine 
Spirit could dwell, and the result would be obedience. Restoration to 
the land and to the old relationship with God follow as promises. The 
old sins no longer corrupt, and their consequences cease. Famine, 
which so often followed disobedience, is no longer to be feared, either 
as a visitation or a cause of taunting by their neighbors. Remem- 
brance of the disgraceful past shall bring the keenest sense of self- 
reproach, and utter loathing of the old unholy life. All this Jehovah 
will do for his own sake. They have not merited it, but his majesty 
demands it. He satisfies himself in saving them. ‘The empty cities, 
left desolate by the Babylonian armies, shall be rebuilt and peopled. 
The land that was so swept by destruction that passers-by were aston- 
ished shall equally surprise the beholders by its beauty. The nations 
which survive the divine judgments shall recognize the work of God in 
the restoration of Zion. 

5. Questions.—(1) In what country and period did Ezekiel live? (2) 
What was his mission? (3) Of what approaching calamity did he warn 
the exiles in the earlier years of his ministry? (4) After the fall of 
Jerusalem how did he seek to encourage them ? (5) Against what nation 
did he utter threats of punishment? (6) What did he promise regard- 
ing the land of Judah (36:1-15)? (7) Whose fault was it that the 
people had been scattered (36:16-19)? (8) What is the meaning of 
the figure of sprinkling clean water upon them? What Levitical 
practice is referred to? (9) From what two kinds of sin did they 
need cleansing? (10) What is the difference between “heart” and 
“spirit” in vs. 26? (11) Is it possible for God to bestow a new heart 
without codperation on the part of the one who receives it? (12) 
Which is the greater blessing, to be saved from sin or from the con- 
sequences of sin? (13) Can the Spirit of God dwell in any other than 
a transformed nature (vs. 27)? (14) What six temporal blessings 
were promised Israel (vss. 29, 30, 33-36)? (15) What mental condi- 
tion should follow (vs. 31)? (16) What reason is given for this resto- 
ration and renovation (vss. 22, 32)? (17) Were these promises 
literally fulfilled ? If not, have they been spiritually fulfilled ? Which 
is the greater fulfilment? (18) On what condition may one receive 
a new heart today ? (19) What relation does this teaching regarding 
the new heart bear to the New Testament doctrine of regeneration ? 
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Il. 


AUGUST 13. EZEKIEL’S GREAT VISION, EZEK. 37: 1-14. 


1. The prophet’s task.—The spiritual interests of the world were 
involved in the task to which Ezekiel set himself, that of keeping alive 
in the hearts of his countrymen the hope of restoration to Judah, and 
a renewed national life. He was well aware that the best elements of 
the Jewish race had been brought to Babylon, and that in comparison 


the remnant left in Palestine was of small account. In the despair. 


that followed the news of Jerusalem’s fall the people gave up the 
expectation of return and settled themselves to the various careers 
which the East offered them. Presently success began to crown these 
efforts, and gradually the remembrance of Zion faded from their 
minds. It was this danger which the prophets endeavored to meet by 
the assurance that Israel’s mission was not yet achieved, and that it 
could be accomplished only in Judah. If such voices had been silenced, 
it is difficult to see how the world’s spiritual hopes could have been 
realized. The nation dead in its exile must be brought to life again. 
This is the promise contained in the present study. 


2. The nation’s revival—Iit is not difficult to understand the 
frame of mind of the most thoughtful among the Jews in Babylon. 
There was apparently no hope that they could go back to Jerusalem. 
The policy of Assyrian and Babylonian kings had not been such as to 
encourage expectations of that character. Even if they should go 
back, there was nothing left in Judah to make it desirable as a home. 
The national life was dead. Dry, lifeless bones alone remained. It is 
by the figure of such a vision that the prophet makes his appeal once 
more to these discouraged Jews, lapsing rapidly into the still more 
dangerous condition of contentment with life in the East. The vision 
was that of a plain or valley covered with human bones. They were 
not those of the recently slain, but of those long dead. They were 
white and bleached. In this prophetic ecstasy the divine voice asked 
if there was hope that these bones could live. There was no indica- 
tion that they could, yet the question implied at least a possibility, and 
the prophet answered : “Thou knowest.” Then came the command to 
prophesy that they should again live. It must be recalled that 
‘prophesy ”’ carries the meaning “ preach”’ as well as “ predict.” It was 
by the prophet’s task of preaching that the newlife was to come. As 
Ezekiel fulfilled the command of the divine voice, there was a shock, a 
sound of rushing fragments, and bone joined itself to bone, while flesh 
covered them once more. Still there was no life in these -bodies. 
Again the divine voice bade him prophesy to the wind. Here the 
meaning of the word is clearly exhurtation or entreaty, an important 
element in prophesy. The double meaning of “ wind” and “spirit” 
is also apparent. At his word life came to the inanimate multitude, 
and they stood up, a great host. This vision was the prophetic reply 
to the despairing lament of the people. Once more the figure changes, 
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and now it is promised that even those in their graves shall rise and 
return to Judah. Such wonders should indeed prove the power of God 
manifested in their national life. It is clear that throughout this section, 
both in the reference to the refleshing and animating of the dry bones 
and to the opening of the graves and the emergence of the dead, the 
thought moves wholly in the region of national restoration and not of 
individual resurrection. ‘The prophet has no expectation that those 
Israelites who are dead will be revived to go back to Zion, but that the 
nation as such, in the persons of those living or their children, will 
repossess the ancient land. Both figures are applicable to individual 
resurrection as taught later in Jewish circles, but clearly the prophet 
has only a national revival in mind. 

3. Questions.—(1) What was the feeling of the people regarding 
the future of the nation? (2) How did this affect the prospects of 
the true religion? (3) To what task did Ezekiel set himself? (4) 
What did the people say of themselves as a nation (vs. 11)? (5) How 
did the prophet endeavor to answer this feeling? (6) Note the pro- 
phetic ecstasy implied in the expression, ‘The hand of the Lord was 
upon me” (vs. 1). (7) What did Ezekiel see in the valley ? What was 
the condition of the bones? What was the application of this fact to 
the nation? (8) How did the prophet regard the prospects of life for 
these bones? Would a dweller in Babylon have regarded Israel’s 
future as equally hopeless? What is the application of this to the 
life of those who live in sin today ? (9) What is the double meaning 
of “prophesy” (vs. 4)? Which of these meanings had the more to do 
with Ezekiel’s work of securing a national regeneration? (10) What 
was the result of this “ prophesying”’ (vs. 7)? (11) What was the 
significance of the “breath” or “spirit”? coming upon them? (12) 
What is the meaning of “the whole house of Israel’ (vs. 11)? (13) Is 
there any condition so hopeless but that there may be rescue? (14) 
How is the figure changed in vs. 12? (15) Had the prophet in mind 
individual resurrection, or national restoration ? (16) In what man- 
ner do nations achieve resurrection? (17) Does the hope of personal 
immortality appear in the Old Testament? (18) In whose teaching 
does it come to full expression ? 


III. 


AUGUST 20. THE RIVER OF SALVATION, EZEK. 47: I-12. 


1. Zhe ideal sanctuary.— The fourth section of the book of Ezekiel 
is devoted to a description of the temple which was to be erected in 
Jerusalem on the return of the people from Babylonia, and an outline 
of its ministries, together with the relations which the renewed state was 
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to sustain to it. There was a twofold purpose in this ideal picture. 
The object of the prophet, ever since the fateful day when the sad news 
of the fall of Jerusalem was received, had been to fortify the people 
against their growing indifference to the claims of the national faith 
by assurances of return to Judah and the reconstruction of the ruined 
state. Perhaps nothing was calculated to serve this purpose of encour- 
agement better than the actual draft of the new temple. The descrip- 
tion of the building and its ministries, sent forth by the prophet in 
the form of tracts among the people, would serve to excite interest in 
the future of Judah, and in some measure to cheer the despondent 
with the hope of a speedy change for the better. The second purpose 
of the prophet was to prepare for a more advanced type of ritual than 
had prevailed in the old temple, with a new insistence upon the holi- 
ness of the place and of the nation. In this manner Ezekiel served as 
a link in the development from the deuteronomic law of Josiah’s day 
to the more elaborate priest code of post-exilic times. After picturing 
the temple itself with its various courts (chaps. 40-43), and the ordi- 
nances of the sanctuary (chaps. 44-46), the prophet describes the stream 
that issued from the holy house to freshen the land, whose limits are 
recorded (chap. 47), and, lastly, assigns cantonments to the various 
tribes in the ideal nation, now represented as reunited and complete 
(chap. 48). It is the third of these themes, the holy river, with which 
the present study concerns itself. 

2. The river of healing—The prophet, conducted by his divine 
guide, is brought from his survey of the various parts of the temple 
of his vision to the principal gate or door, which, of course, 
looked eastward. He saw that from the right side of the threshold 
waters issued from beneath the house, and flowed on to the east, 
past the great altar in the forecourt. The great gate being shut 
(44:2; 46:1), the prophet was conducted through the northern gate 
to the court, and then brought to the outside of the same eastern gate 
within which he had stood. Here again he saw the flowing stream, 
and, following its course for a distance of five hundred yards, accord- 
ing to the measure in the hand of the guide, the two passed through 
the stream, and found it ankle-deep. At the limit of a thousand yards 
the water came to the knees. After descending the stream another 
five hundred yards they crossed it and found it was waist-deep, and at 
the distance of two thousand yards from the gate the stream had 
become a river, to be crossed only by swimming. Thus, without 
apparent tributaries, the wonderful stream increased continuously its 
volume. On closer inspection of the banks the prophet noticed that 
there were numbers of trees on either side which, as he later under- 
stood from his companion (vs. 12), bore throughout the whole year 
fruit which was good for food, and its leaves of unfading beauty were 
for healing (cf Rev. 22:2). This stream flowed on through the sterile 
region east of Jerusalem, refreshing the land through which it took 
its way, till at last it poured itself into the Dead Sea, whose salt, death- 
dealing waters were thereby freshened and made habitable. Fish, 
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which had never been known in those salt depths, were so plentiful 
that the whole sea-side was devoted to the fishing industry. Salt still 
remained in beds for the use of the people, but the whole region was 
transformed by the healing stream. 

3. Questions.—(1) What two purposes had the prophet in recording 
his vision of the new temple? (2) From what part of the building 
did the waters emerge? (3) How did the prophet get outside the 
eastern gate? (4) Who was with him? (5) As they followed the 
stream, how was the measure of the distance taken? (6) How did 
the waters increase in depth and volume? Were there tributaries ? 
(7) What were on the banks? What two qualities did the leaves pos- 
sess? What three particulars regarding the fruit are mentioned ? 
Whence did the leaves obtain their qualities? (8) In which direction 
did the river flow? Through what region? Into what sea? (9) 
What was the effect of the river upon the land through which it passed ? 
Upon the sea? (10) What change occurred in the sea? (11) What 
new industry grew along its shore? (12) Could salt still be secured ? 
(13) What was the cause of these marvelous qualities in the river 
(vs. 12)? (14) Did the prophet believe that such a stream would ever 
actually issue from the new temple ? Did such an event ever tran- 
spire? (15) If it was a figure, what was its meaning? (16) Did 
helpful influences go out from the restored sanctuary at Jerusalem ? 
(17) How is Christianity itself related to that Jewish temple? (18) 
Applying the figure of the stream to Christianity, what applications 
can be made of the figure? (19) Applying it to the individual Chris- 
tian as the temple of God, what are its further meanings ? 


IV. 


AUGUST 27. RETURNING FROM CAPTIVITY, EZRA I: I-III. 


1. The fall of Babylon.— The end of the formal period of Judah’s 
exile arrived in 538 B. C., when Cyrus, who had been hovering on the 
northeastern frontier, as discerned by those who, like the great prophets. 
of the exile, watched the political situation, came at last to Babylon itself, 
which was given up to the Persians with little resistance. ‘The policy 
of the new king was radically different from that of his predecessors. 
He saw the value of cultivating the friendship of the various nations 
scattered through his dominions, and among these the Jews colonized 
in Babylon had their place. Cyrus was not slow to perceive the impor- 
tance of Judah as a frontier against the growing encroachments of 
Egypt, and the Jews living near Babylon suggested to him a method 
of securing the friendship of their whole nation by restoring their 
ancient capital, Jerusalem, and thus affording himself a barrier for the 
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protection of his western provinces. It is not probable that Cyrus was 
influenced to any extent by particular friendship for the Jews, nor that 
he was especially interested in their religion. There were points of 
contact between that religion and his own which may not have escaped 
his attention. However, his usual custom seems to have been that of 
claiming the friendship of the gods of the various nations over which 
he ruled, and of paying such honors to them as secured the good will of 
their worshipers. His inscriptions state that he restored the dis- 
mantled temples and returned the idols which had been carried away 
from their homes by the Babylonians. As the Jews had no idols, the 
vessels taken from the temple by Nebuchadrezzar formed a sufficiently 
satisfactory substitute, and thus Cyrus followed his usual policy of con- 
ciliation, not only by permitting those of the Jews who were so minded 
to return to their native land, but by actually assisting them, and pla- 
cing in charge of a suitable governor chosen from their own number 
the objects of value belonging to the sanctuary. 

2. The records of the return.— The books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
form the appropriate continuation of the records contained in Chroni- 
cles. It is quite apparent from a comparison of the last verses of 
2 Chronicles with the opening verses of Ezra that the two were 
originally connected as one narrative, which was broken asunder in the 
middle of a sentence, and a portion of which has been recopied to 
form the opening sentences of Ezra. These documents, dating from a 
period considerably later than the events here chronicled, form the 
only literary memorials of the period, save those which come to us from 
the activity of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, and other scattered 
materials of the Old Testament. They do not constitute a continuous 
narrative, and it is probable that some rearrangement of the sections 
is necessary in order to arrive at the facts. But their value, as throw- 
ing light upon the whole period from the close of the exile to a date 
somewhat late in the post-exilic time, is undisputed. They include 
documents coming from the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and certain 
royal decrees which have probably been freely worked over in the 
spirit of enthusiastic Judaism. 

3. The character of the return.—The present study sets forth 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Jeremiah (25:11, 12; 29:10) in the 
proclamation made by the new king Cyrus in favor of the Jewish people 
in his dominions. In this decree, which is presented here in the words 
of a Jewish writer who is anxious to show Cyrus’ interest in Jehovah 
and Jerusalem, rather than its original form, the permission is granted 
that any of the exiles who desire to return may depart to Jerusalem 
and rebuild the temple. It includes also the provision that those who 
prefer to remain in Babylon shall assist the emigrants with money and 
methods of transportation. It was undoubtedly the expectation of 
the prophets who lived during the exile and held forth the glowing 
promises of divine favor to the nation, that a large proportion of their 
countrymen would seize the opportunity of going back to Jerusalem 
as soon as it was presented. It is clear from a study uf our documents 
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that it was equally the impression of later years that this privilege 
granted by the Persian king had been eagerly seized by the exiles, and 
that a large body of them did actually return soon after 538 B. C. 
The testimony of Haggai and Zechariah to the condition of facts in 
520 B. C., however, makes it reasonably certain that a very small 
number availed themselves of this privilege, and that the beginnings 
of that series of emigrations which continued for many years were 
exceedingly meager. However, it may be affirmed with confidence 
that a body of pilgrims was actually gathered under the leadership of 
Sheshbazzar, who was probably related to the royal house of Judah, 
and that to him were committed the sacred vessels, together with 
such gifts as the wealthier Jews in Babylon were willing to send to 


* their impoverished countrymen in Judah. It was not a large begin- 


ning, but it was a beginning. The hopes of the prophets had not 
been realized in their fulness, but there was at least the probability, 
since the way was opened for the return, that others in increasing 
numbers would avail themselves of the privilege, and that Jerusalem 
might ultimately hope for a revival of its ancient life. 


4. Questions.—(1) Whose conquest of Babylon changed the political 
condition of the world in 538 B. C.? (2) Who had predicted the 
seventy years of captivity? (3) To whose agency is the interest of 
Cyrus in the Jews ascribed (v. 1)? (4) What were the motives which 
would incline him to secure their good will? (5) What was the 
attitude of Cyrus toward the various religions of his subjects? Was 
his treatment of the Jews exceptional ? (6) What was the particular 
purpose for which the return of the people was permitted (vs. 3)? (7) 
What were those who remained in Babylon to do for those who needed 
assistance for the journey? (8) What were all exhorted to send to 
Jerusalem (vs. 4)? (9) What hints are given in vs. 5 of the organiza- 
tion of the people in Babylon? (10) By what means had God stirred 
the spirit of some of the people on the subject (vs. 5)? (11) Does 
the language of vs. 6 indicate a partial or a general interest in the 
enterprise ? (12) What valuable addition did the king make to the 
treasure which the caravan took? (13) Who was the leader? (14) 
Why was it important that there should be a return from Babylon ? 
(15) What great spiritual enterprise would have been defeated if there 
had been no revival of Israel’s life? (16) Was Cyrus conscious of 
the assistance he rendered the divine plans? (17) Are the great 
movements of history certainly guided by the hand of God? (18) 
What is the significance of such a faith as an aid to confidence in the 
outcome of events? (19) How does such a faith affect the individual, 
as to his responsibility ? 
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GAork and Workers. 


PROFESSOR RusH B. RHEES, who now occupies the chair of New 
Testament history and interpretation at Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, has been called to become president of the University of Rochester, 
at Rochester, N. Y. It is anticipated that he will accept, and assume 
office in the autumn of 1900. 


Rev. E. T. Mu..ins, D.D., has been elected to the presidency of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louisville, Ky., the chair 
made vacant by the withdrawal of Dr. Whitsitt. Dr. Mullins, who has 
accepted the appointment, is a southerner, a native of Mississippi. He 
was for a time a pastor in Baltimore, but has recently had charge of the 
Baptist Church at Newton Center, Mass. 


Rev. NatHan E. Woop, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Boston, Mass., has accepted the presidency of Newton Theological 
Institution, and will enter upon his new duties in September. Dr. 
Wood is a graduate of the Divinity School of the old University of Chi- 
cago, and was for a time pastor in Chicago, later in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was for several years principal of Wayland Academy, at Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 


PROFESSOR GEO. S. BURROUGHS, D.D., has resigned from the presi- 
dency of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., to accept the chair of 
Old Testament history and interpretation at Oberlin Seminary, 
Oberlin, O. Dr. Burroughs, before going to Wabash College, was 
professor of biblical literature at Amherst College, the chair now 
occupied by Professor H. P. Smith, D.D., author of the recently pub- 
lished International Critical Commentary on Zhe Books of Samuel. 


THE MONSALVAT SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION will hold its 
fourth annual session July 30 to August 31, at Greenacre, Eliot, Me. 
The program is a varied one, embracing lectures upon many reli- 
gions. Those lectures which lie closest to the Bible and Christianity 
are: five lectures on “Social Science and Applied Religion,” by the 
director of the school, Lewis G. Janes, of Cambridge, Mass.; four 
lectures on ‘“‘ Hebrew Philosophy,” by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of 
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the department of Semitic languages and literature, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y.; subjects of the several lectures: “The Philosopher 
as Poet—Job;” “The Philosopher as Critic — Ecclesiastes;” ‘The 
Philosopher as Allegorist— Philo ;” “The Philosopher as Mystic — 
John ;” three lectures on the “Origin, History, Theology, and Ethics 
of the Talmud,” by Rabbi Joseph Silvermann, of New York city. 


THE inevitable has once more asserted itself. Beginning next 
autumn the Chicago Theological Seminary will admit women to its 
halls. They shall conform to the existing standard of scholarship for 
admission, they will receive certificates and degrees on the same terms 
as the men, they will be provided with a dormitory and given library 
and other privileges at the same rates, and will be entitled to scholar- 
ships and loans just as the men. This change is made necessary by 
the fact that the number is every year increasing of women who are 
entering the educational and missionary service of religion, in this and 
other countries ; and they need theological training for their work. 


Tue Oxrorp Liprary OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY is a new series of 
volumes projected by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., London and 
New York. The editors of the series are Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, 
M.A., canon and chancellor of St. Paul’s, and Rev. F. E. Brightman, 
M.A., librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. The aim of these volumes 
is ‘to supply some carefully considered teaching on matters of religion 
to that large body of devout laymen who desire instruction, but are 
not attracted by the learned treatises which appeal to the theologian. 
One of the needs of the time would seem to be to translate the solid 
theological learning, of which there is no lack, into the vernacular of 
everyday practical religion ; and while steering a course between what 
is called plain teaching on the one hand and erudition on the other, 
to supply some sound and readable instruction to those who require it, 
on the subjects included under the common title ‘the Christian 
religion.’ The point of view from which the different subjects will 
be treated may be briefly described as that dogmatic basis of the 
Tractarian movement with which the name of Oxford will ever be 
associated.” ‘The first volume of the series has just been issued. It is 
by one of the editors, Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, and bears the title Religion 
(pp. 309; $1.50). Two other volumes will soon be ready, one on 
Baptism, by Rev. Darwell Stone, and another on Confirmation, by Bishop 
Hall. 
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Book Rediews. 


Bible Stories (New Testament). The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
Edited by Prorressor R. G. Mouton, Pu.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xii+130. $0.50. 

This series of small books, presenting the Bible in modern literary 
style, has been warmly welcomed. Certainly there is no esthetic satis- 
faction, or physical comfort, in reading the standard editions of the 
Bible, with double columns to the page and fine, close print ; and added 
to this, in the Revised Version (which we all should use), no breaks in 
the pages except where books begin and end. But in the Modern 
Reader’s Bible all this is different. The biblical books are grouped 
according to a literary classification, the Revised Version is used (some- 
tidfles the marginal readings replace the text), the volumes are small so 
that they may be easily caught up and held, and the typographical 
features are all that one could wish. 

The particular volume of the series indicated above is the latest, 
and has a special purpose. It is for children to read, or for reading to 
children. Selection is therefore made of suitable narratives and teach- 
ings from the gospels and the Acts, and they are reduced to their sim- 
plest form by judicious omissions. Attractive and informing headings 
appear frequently in the pages, dividing the text into readable para- 
graphs. Such a book will be a great blessing to children, young and 
old, who read the New Testament, or do not but should. 

The choice of which narrative to use when the same event is 
recorded in more than one gospel is made, apparently, according to a 
literary standard rather than a historical standard. But even then the 
Matthew form of the Sermon on the Mount, and particularly of the 
Beatitudes, should have been given rather than the cruder and harsher 
form of Luke. Another instance of questionable choice is when Paul’s 
conversion is given in the narrative of Acts 9: 1~19, instead of in one 
of the other forms which the book attributes to Paul himself. But, on 
the whole, the selections are excellently made. 

The two introductions (pp. 3-6, 69-71) and the notes (pp. 58-65, 
124-30) are helpful to the reader, and, in the main, good. ‘They are, 
however, subject at times to historical criticism. The first sentence on 
p- 3 obscures the fact that the Old Testament contains material of the 
fourth, third (?), and second centuries B. C. The characterization 
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of the Jews, at the bottom of p. 3, is not true of the Sadducees, 
Herodians, and Zealots. The description of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees on p. 4, and again on p. 124, is ignorant of the great political 
features of these parties. On p. 70 is found the phrase, “Saul, who 
afterward became Paul ;” but it is now quite clear (Ramsay, St. Paul 
the Traveler, 1897; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895) that both names 
belonged to the apostle from his youth. On the same page it is said 
that “ Peter was the first to admit Gentiles to the new church.” ‘That 
is an interesting matter, about which we can scarcely make affirmations. 
Acts 11:19-21 probably does not follow chronologically upon Acts 
11:1-18, but instead goes back to Acts 8:1 and follows down another 
line of progress. How soon the missionaries reached Antioch and the 
Gentiles there received Christianity we do not know; quite likely it 
was independent of, and perhaps preceded, Peter’s admission of Corne- 
lius and his friends. 

It is customary to find Stephen’s argument within the speech itself 
as recorded (p. 125); the men who stoned Stephen did not “strip” 
(p. 125) in the current sense of that term, but only laid aside their 
ivdri, outer garments (Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, art. “ Dress”’); the 
note on Acts 4:11 (p. 125) does not make it clear to whom this “ pro- 
verbial expression” is in this passage applied — namely, Jesus ; and, 
contrary to the statement on p. 130, Agrippa was in fact king at the 
time of this event (Josephus, Antig., XX, v, 2; Schiirer, Jewish People in 
the Time of Christ, I, ii, 193). C. W. V. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: A Practical Exposition. By 
Cuarves Gore, M.A., D.D. Vol. I (chaps. i-viii). New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. viii + 326. $1.50. 

This volume is what its title indicates, a practical exposition. It 
is intended for that large class of readers who, being ‘educated but 
not scholarly,” find the more technical commentaries quite as diffi- 
cult to interpret as Paul himself. In general it seems to aim rather 
to bring Paul down to the present day than to carry the reader back to 
Paul’s time, the writer keeping constantly in mind the current concep- 
tions of his own day and seeking to relate Paul’s thought to these. 
The result is an eminently readable book, characterized by scholarship 
without the display of its processes, soberness of judgment, attractive- 
ness, and clearness of style. 

The reader who seeks exact information in matters of detail in 
interpretation will not find it in this volume. He will occasionally 
have reason to remember that Canon Gore is a churchman as well as 
an interpreter. But he will find him always an interesting and, almost 
without exception, a helpful guide through the intricacies and profound 
depths of Paul’s great epistle. E. D. B. 
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Palmyrene Inscriptions. /dzd., 
XXI., 170-72. 

MORDTMANN, J. Zu den palmyrenischen 
Inschriften des Dr. A. Musil. ZA., 
XIIL., 179-88. 

SCHEIL, V. Une inscription palmyréni- 
enne. Rec. Trav., XXI., 30. 


PHENICIAN, 


BERARD, V. Les Phéniciens et les podmes 
homériques. I. RAR.,’99, Mr.—Apr., 
173-228. 

BERGER, PH., et R. CaGNart. L’inscription 
trilingue d’Henchir Alouin. Compt. 
vend. del Acad. des inscr. P.,’99, 48-56. 
Latin, Greek, Phoenician. 

DELATTRE, P. Lettre sur les fouilles de 
Carthage. Jbid.,’99, 93-106. 

LipzBaRsKI, M. Zu Rip Jaramana. ZA., 
XIIL., 328. 


ARABIC. 


ACHELIs, TH. Mohammed’s Lehre. BAZ., 
18 F., ’99, no. 41. 

AL-HIRNIG, Sceur de Tarafah. Diwan. 
Ed. d’aprés le MS. de la biblioth. 
Khédivale et publ. avec des comment. 
par L. CHEiKHO. Beyrouth,’99; L.: 
Harrassowitz; 24 pp. M. 2. 

Aut, AMEER. The Influence of Women 
in Islam. VC., My., ’99. 

ATTERBURY, A. P., Islam in Africa. 
N. Y.: Putnam, ’99; xxv, 208 pp. 

DERENBOURG, H. Nabiga Dhobyani 
inédit d’aprés le MS. Arabe 65 de la 
collection Schefer. Ja.—F.,’99. 

FRAENKEL, S. Bemerkungen zu Al 
Kisai’s Tractat iiber die Sprachfehler. 
ZA., XIIL., 304-7. 

GAuDEL, M._ Les premiéres invasions 
arabes dans |’Afrique du nord (21-100 
H. = 651-718 A. D.). I. Le pays et les 
habitants. Lesconquérants. //4., Ja.— 
F., ’99. 

GAUDEFROY—DEMOMBYNES, M. Ibn 
Khaldoun, Histoire des Benou’l-Ahmar, 
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rois de Grenade. /A.,’98, S.—O., 309- 
60; N.-D., 407-63. 

GEYER, R. Zu den Gedichten des Hatim 
al-TA'i. WZKM., XII., 308-18. 


HA.évy, J. Les Arabes dans les inscrip- 
tions sabéennes. ARS., VII., 146-58. 
HARTMANN, M. Die gam'yjet ta‘tlym 
kull wilad masr (Gesellschaft fiir den 
Unterricht der agyptischen Jugend). 

ZA., XII1., 277-87. 

Hava,jJ. G. Arabic-English Dictionary. 
Beyrouth ; L.: Harrassowitz, ’99; xiv, 
909 pp. M. 18. 

HommMEL, F. Eine katabanische Inschrift. 
ZDMG., LIIL., 98-102. 


IBn Sa‘ ip. Kitab al Mugrib fi Hula al- 
Magrib. Buch IV. Gesch. d. [hSiden 
u. Fustatenische Biographien. Text- 
ausg. nach der orig. einzig vorhand. Hs. 
zu Kairo u. deutsche Bearbeit. mit An- 
merkgn. u. Registern, nebst e. Auszug 
aus al-Kindis Ta’rih Micr, v. K. L. 
TALLQvisT. Leiden: Buchh. u. Drucke- 
rei, vormals Brill, ’99. M. 17.50. 


Dasselbe. Der Text allein, ohne die 
deutsche Bearbeitg. u. den Auszug aus 
al-Kindis Ta’rih Micr. M. Io. 

KERN, F. Innisa’U-L-‘Alimat v. Muham- 
mad Bey ‘Osman Galal. Neuarabische 
Bearbeitg. v. Moliére’s Femmes sa- 
vantes. Transc., iibers. u. eingel.,u. m.e. 
Glossar versehen. L.: Harrassowitz, 
99; 152 pp. M. 4. 

Kropr, L. L. The Mohammadan Ca- 
lendar. JRAS., ’99, 142-4. 


MacDona.Lp, D.B. The Life of al- 
Ghazzili, with special reference to his 
religious experiences and opinions. Jour. 
Am. Or. Soc., XX., 70-132. 

PrRITZ, M. Zwei alte arab. Uebersetzun- 
gen d. Buches Ruth. F.-Je., ’99. 


PRAETORIUS, F. Bemerkungen zu den 
beiden grossen Inschriften vom Damm- 
bruch zu Marib. ZDMG., LIIL., 1-24. 


SCHREINER, M. Beitrage zur Gesch. d. 
theologischen Bewegungen im Islam. 
ZDMG., 513-63; LIIL., 51-88. 
iii, Der Safismus u, seine Urapetinge. iv. Die 
dogmatischen Ansichten der alten Imame. v. 
Taqi al-din Ibn Tejmija. vi, Ibn al-Ahdad und 
“Omar b. Chalil al-Tunisi. 

Socin, A. Key to the Translation of the 
English Exercises in the Arabic Gram- 
mar. N. Y.: Lemcke & Biichner, ’99 ; 
I2pp. - $0.60. 

STEINSCHNEIDER, M. An Introduction 
to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. I. 
Cont. /QR., Apr., 99, 480-89. 
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——w— Heilmittelnamen d. Araber. Forts. 
WZKM., XII., 319-34. 
ZMIGRODSKI, M. v. Geschichte d. Bau- 
kunst der Araber und d. Bauweise der 
Mauren in Spanien. /D. Heidelberg, 
99; 9I pp. 
TUNISIAN, 


HARTMANN, M. Tunisien, Tripolitanien 
und der Sudan. OZZ,, IL., no. 3. 


ETHIOPIC AND COPTIC. 


LITTMANN, A. Das Verbum der Tigre- 
sprache. I. 24., XIII., 133-78. 


MONDON-VIDAILHET, C. Grammaire de 
langue abyssine (amharique). P.,’98; 
L.: Harrassowitz ; xxiv, 301 pp. M.9. 

PERRUCHON, J. Notes pour I’histoire 
d’Ethiopie. ’99, 76-88,166-77. 

Apercu grammatical de la langue 
amharique ou amarinna comparée avec 
léthiopien. I. JZ, Mr., ’99, 74-90. 

SPIEGELBERG. Koptische Miscellen. Rec. 
des Trav., XX1., 21-3. 


PERSIAN AND TURKISH. 


BEVERIDGE, H. More Light of ‘Omar 
Khayam. /RAS., ’99, 135-9. 

Browne, E.G. The Sources of Daw- 
latshah; with some remarks on the 
materials available for a literary his- 
tory of Persia, and an excursus on 
Barbad and Ridagi. /did., '99,.37-70. 

Yet More Light on ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyam. 409-20. 

HARTMANN, M. Der “alttiirkische Volks- 
und Sittenroman von Saijid Battal. 
OLZ.,, II., no. 4. 

Horn, P. Persian Manuscript Attributed 
to Fakhru’ddin Razi. /RAS., ’99, 424. 

HUBscHMANN, H. Zur persischen Laut- 
lehre. Zettschr. f. vergl. Sprachforschg., 
’99, Heft 2. 
Jacos, G. Zur Grammatik des Vulgar- 
Tiirkischen. ZDMG., LII., 695-729. 
Justi, F. Zur Inschrift von Behistan. 
1, 63. ZDMG., LIII., 89-92. 

KARABACEK, J. Bemerkungen zu Kaz- 
wini’s Kosmographie. W2ZXM., XII., 
364-9. 
MARQUART, J. Hist. Glossen zu d. alttiirk. 
Inschriften. W2ZXM., X1I., 157-200. 
NICHOLSON, R.A. A Persian Manuscript 
Attributed to Fakhru ’ddin Razi. /RAS., 
99, 17-36. 

STACKELBERG, R. v. Bemerkgn. z. pers. 
Sagengeschichte. WZXKM.,XII.,230-48. 
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RABBINICAL AND JUDAICA. 


ABRAHAMS, I. Chapters on Jewish Litera- 
ture. Ph.: Jew. Pub. Soc., ’99; 275 
Pp- $1.75. 

ADLER, E. N. Spanish Exiles at Con- 
stantinople. /QR., Apr., ’99, 326-9. 

BACHER, W. Le mot “Minim” dans le 
Talmud désigne-t-il quelquefois les 
chrétiens ? RZ/.,’99, XX XVIIL., 38-47. 

BANK, L. Rabbi Zeira et Rab Zeira. 
Lbid., 47-63. 

BAvER, J. Un commencement d’insur- 
rection au quartier juif d’Avignon au 
XVIIF sitcle. Jd7d., ’99, 123-36. 

BLocu, M. Les juifs et la prospérité 
publique a travers l’histoire. Zdzd.,’99, 
xiv-—li. 

BRUCKER,J. L’antisémitisme et le moyen 
age. 20 Ja., ’99, 250-57. 

Cow.ey,A. Megillath Zutta. (Note on 
JOR., VIII, 541 foll., and IX., 721.) 
JOR., '99, 532. 

Furst. Notes lexicographiques. Suite. 
RE/J.,’99, XXXVIII., 64-73. 

Le sens de NIT 
"99, 140-42. 

GINZBERG, L. Die Haggadabeiden Kir- 
chenvatern u. ind. apokryphischen Lite- 
ratur. J/M/.,’98; D., Ja., F., Mr., Apr., 

GrUnuvt, L. Sefer Ha-Likkutim. Samm- 
lung alterer Midraschim u. wiss. Ab- 
handilgn. 3. Thi. (In Hebrew.) Fr.: 
Kauffmann, ’99. M..2. 
a. Midrasch Eser golijoth; 4. Einiges iiber die 
Zeit Schimeon des Gerechten; c, Pirke Rabenu 
ha-Kadosch, Nach Handschriften und dlteren 


Druckwerken edirt, mit Einlei u. Quellen- 
nachweis nebst Anmerkgn. v. J. S. Halberstam. 


Juden, die, im rémischen Reiche. Ge- 
schildert von einem Deutschen. B.: 
Kufahl, ’99; 47 pp. M. 1. 


KAUFFMANN, D. Les cycles d’images du 
type allemand dans [l’illustration an- 
cienne de la Haggada. R£/., ’99, 
XXXVIIL., 74-102. 


Levias,C. The Palestinian Vocaliza- 
tion. AJSL., XV., 157-64. 


Mazon, Cu. B. The Jew in English 
Poetry and Drama. /QX., Apr., ’99, 
411-30. 


MARGOLIOUTH, G. The Writings of 
Abu’l-faraj Furkan ibn Asad. (XI cent.) 
JOR., XI,, 187-215. 


- Montacu, L. H. Spiritual Possibilities 


of Judaism Today. J/éid., XI., 216-31. 


NEUBAUER,A. I. Pseudo-Josephus, Joseph 
Ben Gorion.—II. Yerachmeel Ben She- 
lomoh. Apr.,’99, 355-86. 


Simon, O. J. Jewsand Modern Thought. 
Lbid., Apr., ’99, 387-99. 

STEINSCHNEIDER, M. Die italien. Lite- 
ratur d. Juden. Forts. F.-My.,’99. 


WALDEN, J. W. Salvation is of the Jews. 
PQ., Apr., ’99, 298-312. 

WEICHMANN, F. Das Schiachten (das 
rituelle Schlachten bei den Juden). Mit 
Vorwort von Strack. L.: Hinrichs, ’99; 
48 pp. . 0.60, 
Schriften des ‘ Institutum judaicum ”’ zu Berlin, 
no, 25. 

WieENER, L. The History of Yiddish 
Literature in the 19th Century. N. Y.: 
Scribner’s, 99; xv, 402 pp. $2 net. 


Il. THEOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. GENERAL AND INTRODUCTORY SUBJECTS. 


GENERAL. 


AGRICOLA. Noch einmal Bekenntnisge- 
bundenheit u. Lehrfreiheit. Ad/g. Ev.- 
luth. KZ.,’99, no. 10. 

BAvINCK, H. Theologische school en 
vrije universiteit. Kampen: Bos, ’99; 
81 pp. f. 0.65. 

Dawson, G. E. The Study of Man as 
Related to Religious Work. AW, 
Mr., ’99. 

DeELFour. Du pouvoir spirituel au 19° 
siécle. UC.,’99, no. I. 

E.ioT, C. W., HALL, C. C., Harris, G., 
and LitTLe, C. J. Modifications in the 


Theological Curriculum. 4A/7%., ’99, 
331-40, 324-6, 340-43. 

Hart,J. Zukunftsland. I. Bd. Florence : 
Diederichs, ’99; vii, 350 pp. M. 5. 


Im Kampf um eine Weltanschauung. Der neue 
Gott. Ein Ausblick auf das kommende Jahrh. 


Katholische Flugschriften zur Wehr u. 
Lehr’. Red. EDMUND EIRUND. B.: 
Germania, ’99. Each, M. 0.10. 
134. ScHULER, M. Shakespeare’s Confession, 
42 ScuArer. Der Vatican in seiner 
welthistorischen Bedeutung, 44 pp. 

Kino, H. C. Reconstruction in Theology. 
AJ]Th.,'99, 295-323. 

MACFARLAND, C. S. George Adam 
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Smith and the Lyman Beecher Lectures. 
Ou., 22 Apr., ’99. 

MACKENZIE, W. D. To One who Fears 
that He has Lost his Bible. BW, 
Apr., ’99. 

MECHINEAU, L. Un avertissement de 
Rome a quelques critiques et exégétes 
catholiques. £7.,5 Mr., ’99. 

RotrrFs, E. Die Theologie als Wissen- 
schaft. F.: Mohr, ’99; 32 pp. M. 0.60. 
Hefte zur Christlichen Welt, no, 38. 

Stronc, A. H. Modifications in the 
Theological Curriculum. 4A/7h%., ’99, 
326-30. 

Theological Education. /md.,6 Apr.,’99. 

Volksaufklarung. Kleine Handbibliothek 


z. Lehr u. Wehr f. Freunde der Wahr- . 


heit. Hrsg.: K. HERDACH. Warns- 
dorf: Opitz, ’99. M. 0.08. 
Freiheit, Gleichheit und Briiderlichkeit, oder 
Sozialdemokraten unter sich. Von Registrator,— 
Die Sklaverei u. d. Christenthum. 2, Aufl. 37 pp. 
Vortrage der theologischen Conferenz zu 
_ Kiel. 1. Heft. Kiel: Marquardsen, 
56 pp. M. I. 
Titus. Luthers Grundanschauung vom Sitt- 
lichen, verglichen m. d. Kantischen.— DEcKER. 
ie kann d. neutest., eschatologische Hoffnung 
f. d. reli ids-sittl. Leben unserer Zeit die rechte 
praktische Bedeutung gewinnen ? 
WoopsBerry, G. E. Heart of Man. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, ’99; 329 pp. $1.25. 
Taormina ; A new defence of poetry ; Democracy ; 
e ride, 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Abhandlungen z. Philosophie u. ihrer Ge- 
schichte. Hrsg. v. B. ERDMANN. H. 
10 & 11. HI.: Niemeyer, ’99. 
to, FreytaG, W. Die Substanzenlehre Lockes, 
vii, 74 pp. M. 2.—11. Marvin, W. T. Die 
Giltigkeit unserer Erkenntnis der objektiven 
Welt. vi, 96 pp. M. 2.40, 


Balssac, J. Les origines de la religion. 
Nouvelle éd., 2 vols. P.: Alcan, ’99; 
X, 301, 310 pp. f, 72. 


BAKEWELL, C. M. The Teachings of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. J/£., Apr., ’99. 
Berner Studien z. Philosophie u. ihrer 
Geschichte. Hrsg. v.L. Stein. Bern: 
Steiger, ’99. 
XIII. Gramzoc, O, Fr. E. Benekes Leben u. 
Philosophie. Auf Grund neuer Quellen kritisch 
dargestellt, vii, 284 pp. M. 2.50. 
Carr, A. St. Paul’s Attitude towards 
Greek Philosophy. £xf., My., ’99. 
CHOLLET, A. La morale stoicienne en 
face de la morale chrétienne. _P.: Le- 
thielleux,’99 ; xii, 284 pp. f. 3.50. 
DELATouR, H. Le réveil de la libre 
pensée de Bruxelles. Ratson,’99. 


Dutoit, M. Antoine Fogazzaro, ses 
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idées morales et religieuses. 
My., ’99. 

FAREL, P. La religion, son origine et 
son histoire @aprés M. Sabatier, 
RTAQR., 99, 121-42. 


FIsCHER, M. Schleiermacher. B.: 
Schwetschke, ’99; xvi,258 pp. M. 3. 
Zum hundertjahrigen Gedichtnis d. Reden iiber 
= Religion an die Gebildeten unter ihren Ver- 

ichtern. 


RChr., 


Frommann’s Klassiker der Philosophie, 
pg von R, Falkenberg. 7. & 8. Bd. 
: Frommann, ’99. 


"PAULSEN, F. Immanuel Kant. Sein Leben 
u. seine pony Mit Bildnis u. e. Briefe Kants 


a. d, J. 1792 (in Fksm.). 2. u. 3. Aufl, xvi, 
407 pp. + 4—8. Seepeck, H. Aristoteles. 
142 pp. M. 1.75. 


FROMMEL, O. Das Verhiltnis v. mecha- 
nischer u. teleolog. Naturerklarung bei 
Kant und Lotze. Erlangen: 
Blaesing, ’99. M. 1.20. 


Fucus, G.F. Friedrich Nietzsche. Sein 
Leben u. seine Lehre mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigg. seiner Stellung zum 
Christentum. 2. Aufl. St.: Belser, ’99; 
41 PP. M. 0.80. 
Zeitfragen des christ]. Volkslebens, no. 168. 

GREAVES, R.H. Matthew Arnold, Froude 
and Hume on Miracles. /EX., Apr., ’99. 


KaurF, H. Die Kenntnisslehre des hl. 
Augustin u. ihr Verhaltniss zur platoni- 
schen Philosophie. 1. Th.: Gewissheit 
u. Wahrheit. GPr. M.-Gladbach, ’99; 
20 pp. 

KELLER, L. Die Akademien d. Platoni- 
ker im Altertum. Nebst Beitrigen z. 
Geschichte d. Platonismus in d. christ. 
Zeiten. B.: Gaertner, ’99;25 pp. M.0.75. 


KUHNEMANN, E. Grundlehren d. Philo- 
sophie. Studien iiber Vorsokratiker, 
Sokrates u. Plato. B.: Spemann, ’99 ; 
xiii, 478 pp. M. 7. 

Ltvy-BRuUHL, L. The Contemporary 
Movement in French Philosophy. J., 
Apr., 

LICHTENBERGER, H. Die Philosophie 
F. Nietzsches, iibers. von E. Forster- 
Nietzsche. Dresden: Reissner, ’99 ; 
Ixix, 216 pp. M. 4. 

MACKINTOSH, R. From Comte to Ben- 
jamin Kidd. The appeal to biology 
or evolution for human guidance. N.Y.: 
Macmillan, ’99; xxiii, 312 pp. $1.50. 

MOsius, P. J. Ueber Schopenhauer. L.: 
Barth, ’99; iii, 264 pp. M. 4.50. 

PETAVEL-OuIFF, E. Darwin et Jésus- 
Christ, étude sur l’évolutionnisme chré- 
tienne. RChr., F. & Mr.,’99. 
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PFLEIDERER, O. Das Recht der Ent- 
wickelungstheorie in d. Religionswis- 
senschaft. Z//R.,’99, 4-11. 

POHNERT, K. Joh. Matth. Gesner u. sein 
Verhaltnis zum Philanthropinismus u. 
Neuhumanismus. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte d. Padagogik im XVIII. Jahrh. 
ID. L.: Griafe, ’99; vi, 129 pp. M. 2. 

PoLtock, F. Spinoza: His Life and 
Philosophy. 2d ed. N. Y.: Macmillan, 
’99; xxiv, 427 pp. $3. 

RitscuH1,O, Zum Hundertjahrgedicht- 
nis eines Buches. ChrW.,, 
’99, nos. 12, 13, I 
Schleiermachers iiber die Religton. 

SCHAEFER, Fr. Georg Christoph Lich- 
tenberg als Psychologe u. Menschen- 
kenner. L.: Dieterich,’99; 52 pp. & 
3 tables. M. 1. 

SCHERER, C. C. Der biologisch-psycho- 
logische Gottesbeweis bei Hermann 
Samuel Reimarus. Eine philosophie- 
gesch. Studie. Wiirzburg: Gobel, ’99; 
iii, 22 pp. M. 0.50. 

TIELE, C. P. Elements of the Science of 
Religion: being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1896. Vol. 2. Ontological. 
N. Y.: Imp. by Scribner’s, ’99 ; 286 pp. 

$2 net. 

TROILO,E. Il misticismo moderno. To- 
rino: Fratelli Bocca, ’99 ; 320 pp. L. 3. 


WARTENBERG, M. Kants Theorie der 
Kausalitat, mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigg. der Grundprincipien u. Theorie d. 
Erfahrg. Eine histor.-krit. Untersuchg. 

z.Erkenntnistheorie. L.: Haacke, ’99; 
viii, 294 pp. M. 6. 

WEERTS, J. H. TH. Vergleichende Un- 
tersuchung der Religionsphilosophie 
Kants u. Fichtes. JD. L.: Fock,’99; 
32 pp. M. I. 

WIEBRECHT, R. Die Metaphysik Scho- 
penhauers vom naturwissenschaftlichen 
Standpunkte aus betrachtet. /D. G.: 
Vandenhoeck & R.,’99; 65 pp. M. 0.80. 


WINTZER, W. Die ethischen Untersu- 
chungen Ludwig Feuerbach’s. AGPA., 
no. 2. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


ARNAL, P. A. L’idée de l’absolu dans la 
philosophie et la théologie d’Emanuel 
Biedermann. R7AQR., 155-80. 

Banks, J.S. Present Day Philosophy 
and Religion. ZQR., Apr., ’99. 

Barnes, S. G. Christianity and Pan- 
theism. ASR., IX., 119-34. 


BENDER, W. Mythologie u. Metaphysik. 
Grundlinien e. Gesch. d. Weltanschau- 
ungen. 1.Bd.: Die Entstehg. d. Welt- 
anschauungen im griech. Altertum. St.: 
Frommann, ’99; vii, 288 pp. M. 4. 

BowLer, TH. The Ethics of Intellectual 
Life and Work. J/Z., Apr., ’99. 

DES CHENES, M. L’idée de Dieu et le 
matérialisme. P.: Dupont, ’99; 51 pp. 

FIsCHER, B. Grundziige d. Philosophie 
u. der Theosophie, popular u. f. gebil- 
dete Leser leichtfasslich dargestellt. 
L.: Schafer, ’99; viii, 220 pp. M. 4.50. 

FIskE, J. Through Nature to God. Bo.: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,’99; xv, 194 pp. 

$ . 

FLINT,J.F. Psychology for Preachers. 
BW., My., ’99. 

FRoBENIUvS, L. Ideen iiber d. Entwicklg. 
d. primitiven Weltanschauung. ARW., 
IL., 64-85. 

GERARD-VARET, L’ignorance et I’ir- 
réflexion. Essai de psychologie objec- 
tive. P.: Alcan, ’99. a 

Grecory, D. S. Herbert Spencer : “ Our 
Great Philosopher” versus the Known 
God. PRR.,’99, 267-84. 

GUTBERLET, C. Der Kampf um die Seele. 
Vortrage iiber die brennenden Fragen 
der modernen Psychologie. Mainz: 
Kirchheim, ’99; viii, 501 pp. M. 7. 

Harpy, E. Glaubeu. Brauchod. Brauch 
u. Glaube ? ARW.,, II., 177-81. 

HASHAGEN. Mod. relig. Theorien. 
Ev.-luth. Katg.,’99, 9 fol. 

HEINRICH, W. Zur Prinzipienfrage der 
Psychologie. Ziirich : E. Speidel, ’99; 
v.74 PP M. 2. 

HELLE, M. Uber Menschentum u. Zucht- 
staat. Ein Anarchistenideal. Mainz: 
Verlagsanstalt,’99; 63 pp. M. 0.75. 

HoFMANN, K. Das Riathsel d. Lebens u. 
die Versuche, es zu deuten. Graz: 
Leuschner & Lubensky,’99; 44 pp. 

M. 1.60. 

Hystop,J. H. Immortality and Psychical 
Research. Je., ’99, 255-71. 

JaAMEs, W. Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
chology and to Students on Some of 
Life’s Ideals. N.Y.: Holt, ’99; xii, 
301 pp. $1.50. 

Lapp, G. T. A Theory of Reality. An 
essay in 1 metaphysical system upon the 
basis of human cognitive experience. 
N. Y.: Scribner’s, 99; xv, 556 pp. $4. 


Lipps, TH. Die ethischen Grundfragen. 
Hamburg: Voss,’99; iii, 308 pp. M. 5. 
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Lotz, R. Die Philosophie u. d. Zweck d. 
Lebens. Athen: Barth & Hirst, ’99; 
iii, 73 pp. M. 1.20. 

LUDEMANN, H. Die Vorherrschaft des 
Geistes. Religionsphilos. u. erkennt- 
nisstheoret. Apergus. B.: Eichblatt, ’99 ; 
vii, 96 pp. M. 2, 

LUTOSLAWSKI, W.  Seelenmacht. L.: 
Engelmann,’99; xvi, 301 pp. M.9. 


MarTIN, L. J., und G. E. MULLER. Zur 
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Laury, P. A. The Philosophy of Apos- 
tolic Missions. ZCAR., ’99, 238-48. 
MorGan, J.J. Christian Endeavor from 
a Scriptural Point of View. Cfr@Q., 

Apr., ’99, 207-18. 


Pastors and Missions. 


CHESTER, S. H. Lights and Shadows of 
Mission Work in the Far East: being 
the record of observations made during 
a visit to the southern Presbyterian 
missions in Japan, China, and Korea, 
in the year 1897. Richmond: Presb. 
Committee of Publ., ’99; i1, 133 pp. 

$0.75. 
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CoILLARD, F. Sur le Haut-Zambése. 
Voyages et travaux de mission. P.: 
Berger-Levrault, ’99 ; xxix, 695 pp. f. 8. 

GraHAM, J. A. Missionary Expansion 
since the Reformation Chi. & N. Y.: 
Revell, ’99 ; 244 pp. $1.25. 

LEHMPFUHL, H. Entwicklungsgang d. 
Methode der christ]. Mission in China. 
ZMRW., '99, 97-109. 

MirBT, C. Die Bedeutg. d. Pietismus f. 
die Heidenmission. AMZ., Apr.,’99. 
NoBLE, F. P. The Redemption of Africa. 
A story of civilization. With biblio- 
graphy, illustrations, maps, and statis- 
tical tables. 2 vols. Chi.: Revell, ’99; 
xxv, 856 pp. $4. 

OEHLER. Unsere heidenchristl. Gemein- 
den. EMM.,’99, 1-15. 

O.tmans, A. Home Preparation of the 
Foreign Missionary. BW., Mr., ’99, 
185-91. 

RaGEy, P. Les missions anglicanes. UC., 
Apr. & My., 533-57, 5-34: 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIALISM. 


BaRTH, Fr. Die Grundsiatze d. Berg- 
predigt u. das Leben der Gegenwart. 
Basel: Reich, ’99; 26 pp. M. 0.80. 

Dennis, J. S. Christian Missions and 
Social Progress. A sociological study 
of foreign missions. Vol. II.  Chi.: 
Revell, ’99; xxvi, 486 pp. $2.50 met. 

EsMARCH, F.v. Ueber den Kampf der 
Humanitat gegen die Schrecken des 
Krieges. Apr., My., ’99. 

GOLDSTEIN, F. Urchristentum u. Sozial- 
demokratie. Ziirich: Schmidt, ’99; 
iii, 191 pp. M. 3. 

Hituts,N. D. The Influence of Jesus 
Christ in Civilization. BS.,’99, 327-40. 

KOHLER, H. Sozialistische Irrlehren von 
der Entstehung d. Christentums u. ihre 
Widerlegg. L.: Hinrichs, ’99; iv, 272 

M. 4.40. 

MERRILL, C. C. The Christian Con- 
ception of Wealth. BS., ’99, 241-65. 

Rorp,G. v. Sozialpolit. Bewegungen im 
Bauernstande vor dem Bauernkriege. 
Rektoratsrede. Marburg: Elwert, ’99; 
16 pp. M. 0.40. 

SCHILLER, J. Sociale Thatigk. d. Geist- 
lichkeit. AZ, ’99, 235-43. 

Stusps, C. W. Charles Kingsley and 
the Christian Social Movement. Lo.: 
Blackie, ’99; viii, 199 pp. 2s. 6d. 
Victorian Era series. 

Wines, F. H. Sociology and Philan- 
thropy. Apr., 
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= Gotha; 


$= dollar; M.= Mark; f. L. =lira; s. d.= pence; fl. = florin. 
Prices quoted are usually for volumes bound in cloth in case of American and English books, 
in paper in the case of all others. Bd. = bound. 

Months: Ja., F., Mr., Ap., My., Je., Jl., Ag., S., O., N., D. ‘ 


PERIODICALS, 
A. = Arena. Mi. = Mind. , 
AC. = L’association catholique. MIM. =Monatsschrift fiir innere Mission. 
ACQ. =American Catholic Quarterly Review. M&N) =Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
AER. = American Ecclesiastical Review. DP-V, Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 


AGPhA, =Archivf.d, Geschichte der Phil hie. Mo. = Monist. 
AJSL. =American Journal of Semitic Lan- MA, = Nuova Anthologia, 


guages and Literatures. Nath, = Nathanael. 
AJTh, =American Journal of Theol NC, = Nineteenth Century. 
ARKR. = Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht. VCR. = New Century Review. 
AMZ. =Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift. NkZ, =Neue kirchl. Zeitschrift. 
ARW, = Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. NW. = New Wor 
BAZ. =Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, Literatur-Zeitung. 

iinchen, Ou, = Outlook. 
BBK, =Beitrage zur bayr. Kirchen-Gesch. PEFOQS. = Palestine Exploration Fund ; Quarter- 
BG. = Beweis des Glaubens. ly Statement. 
BS. = Bibliotheca Sacra, PAM,  =Philosophische Monatshefte. 
BU. = ae universelle. PAR. = Philosophical Review. 
BW. = Biblical World. PO. = Presbyterian Quarterly. 
BZ. = Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Pr. = Protestant, 
CR. = Contemporary Review. PrM. =Protestantische Monatshefte. 
ChOR. =Charit Review, PRR. =Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
ChQR. =Church Quart. Review. PSBA. = Proceedings of the Society of Bibl, Ar- 
CAR. = Charities Review. chzolog: 
ChrK. =Christliches Kunstblatt. R. = Raster. 
ChrL. =Christian Literature. AAO. evue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie 
ChrQ, =Christian Quarterly. orientale, 
ChrW. =Christliche Welt. RB. = Revue biblique. 
D-A = Deutsch-amerik, Zeitschrift f. Theo- RBd. = Revue bénédictine. 
ZTAK, logie u. Kirche. RChR. = Reformed Church Review. 
= Deutsch- -evangelische Blatter. RChr. = Revue chrétienne. 
DR. = Deutsche Revue. RChrS. = Revue de christianisme sociale, 
DZKR. = Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht,. RdM. = Revue des deux Mondes. 
EHR, =English Historical Review. REJ. = Revue des études juives. 
EKZ. =Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. RHLR, =Revue Whistoire et de litérature reli- 
EMM. =Evangelisches Missions- Magazin. gieuses, 
ER. = Edinburgh Review. RHR. =Revue de I’histoire des religions. 
Et. = Etudes. RQ. = Rémische f. christl. Al- 
£T. = Expository Times. terthumskunde u, f. Kirchenge- 
Exp. == Expositor, schichte. 
F. = Forum. - RS. = Revue sémitique d’épigraphie et d’his- 
FR. = Fortnightly Review. toire ancienne. 
GPr. = Gymnasialprogramm. RTh. = Revue théologique. 
Hh. = Halte was du hast. RTAPh, = Revue de théologie et de philosophie. 
HN. = L’humanité nouvelle. RTAOQR. = Revue de théol. et des quest. relig. 
HR, = Homiletic Review. SA. = Sitzungsberichte der Akad. d. Wiss. 
HSR. =Hartford Sem. Record. e.g., Berlin, Miinchen etc. 
HZ. = Historische Zeitschrift. SiKr. =Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 
ZAQR. =Imperial Asiatic Quarterly Review. StWV, =Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede. 
= Inaugural- Dissertation. = Theologische 

TER. = Indian Evang. Review TAR. = Theologische Rundschau. 
IJE, = Joamel of Ethics. TASt. _=Theologische Studién. 
Ind. = Independent. TAT. = Theologisch Tijdschrift. 
ZITAR. =Internat. Theol. Review. Uc. = L’ Université 
JA. asiatique. UPr. Universitatsprogramm. 
JBL. ournal of Biblical Literature. VwPh,. = Vierteljahrsschrift fii wissenschaft- 
JM, onatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wis- liche Philosophie 

senschaft W2ZKM., = Wiener Zeitschrift tiir Kunde des Mor- 
JOR. = Jewish Quarterly Review. enlandes. 
JRAS, = Journal of the Asiatic Society. ZA, = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 
JTVI. of Trans. of Victoria Institute. ZAeg. =Z., fiir aegyptische Sprache u. Alter- 
Kath. er Katholik, Zeitschr. f. kathol. Wis- thumskunde. 

+ senschaft u. kirchl. Leben. ZATW. =Z. fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 

KM. = Kirchl. Monatsschrift. ZDMG. =Z.4d. Deutsch-Morgenl. Gesellsch, 
KT. = Kyrklig Tidskrift. ZDPV, =Z.4d. Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 
KZ. == Katechetische Zeitschrift. ZeRU. =Z. fiir den evangelischen Religions- 
LCAR. =Lutheran Church Review. Unterricht, 
LQ. = Lutheran Quarter!: ZKG. =Z.{, Kirchengeschichte, 
LOR. =London Quarterly eter ZkTh. =Z.{. kathol. Theologie. 
mM. = Muséon. ZMR. =Z.f.Missionskunde und Religionswis- 
MA. = Mittheilungen der Akademie der Wis- senschaft. 

senschaften, ¢.g., Berlin, Miinchen. ZPAKr. =Z. Philosophie und philos. Kritik. 
MCG. =M hefte der C ius-Gesell- =Z. {. prakt. Theologie. 

Schw. =Z. eo]. aus d. Schweiz. 


schaft. = 
MGK. = Monatsschriftf. Gottesdienstu, kirch], =Z. Theologie u. Kirche. 
k Knust. ZwTh, =Z. {. wissenschaftl, Theologie. 
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